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ADVERTISEMENT. 4 


17 have for ſeveral years paſt ba bad it in conte mplation ts 
 orite aud publiſp ſome remarks on the perni cious conſe- | 
© quences of ſlavery. Being appvinjed, by the ſociety for, the 

promotion of freedom 1% deliver the annual Oration at | 
5 Hartford, in May 1793, I took this opportunity of throw: * 
* together a few thoughts on. Ihe Jubjef contemplated, 5 
1 : l 2 finding that the compaſs of an Oration wwould 101 Ze 7 
: : oY &. Juffcient o admit even the general ideas and 22 which, 
„ n was apprebended, might be neceſſary. to illuſtrate the 7 
* ſuljecs, 7 beve choſen to publi iſh the following remarks i in 
" the Few of « an  ellay or ſmall treatiſe, and adareſs it 6 
the feciety, as 4 tribute of gratitude for the reſpet2 paid 
L we, and as the Be ſervice 1 could render to the inſtitution. A 
8 be views of ſlauery here exbibi ted, if not novel, are 
certaph important 3 and more lime and materials than 1 


F can now command, are neceſſary 10 give them heir due ö 
conſt ider ation. 
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het 1 *HE injuſtice of enſlaving any yu of the human race has been * 5 


1 


7 the ſubject of ſo much public diſcuſſion, and is ſo generally ad. 
mitted by the inhabitants of Connecticut, that any attempt to prore 5M 
7 it, would be a very ill compliment to the underſtandings of my en. 


lightened fellow citizens. Nor could any efforts of mine add noy-. ww, ® 3 
elty to the ſubje& ; ſo numerous, elaborate and diffuſe have ben 


| the eſſays, and ſo powerful the eloquence employed in vindicating 

8 the violated rights of humanity, that language and rhetoric gre 

Bur men, inſtructed by their avarice in a ſpecies of ſubtle caſiiſ 

| try, haye learnt to W a material Jiftin&ion between ah 1 

_ rigbis and private intereſt or policy, In 82 the African Sliye + 7 
b trade, its advocates, compelled by the powers of reaſon to abandon ” 

5 the right, have taken refuge under the policy and neceſſity of * 3 by a 

fie. Here entrenched as in a ſtrong hold, they maintain the ſta- 


tion, and bid defiance to the attacks of reaſon and religion, Io 
drive them from this citadel of defence, it becomes neceſſar tu en- 
counter them with their own weapons, and upon their own ground, 


5 As the only ſteady, permanent and uniform ſpring of men's ac 
. tions, is a regard to their ſuppoſed intereſt, if we would effectually _ 


reſtrain them from the purſuit of any object, we muſt firſt convince + 
them that the object, if obtained, will not produce them the real 
benefit and happineſs which they expect. It is not ſufficient to per- 
ſuade nations concerned in the ſlave trade, that the practice of en- 
flaving their brethren of the human race, is barbarous and wicked, 
and that it is a violation of the laws of nature and ſociety, Previ- 
dus to their relinquiſhing the practice, they muſt be convinced tha 
ſuch relinquiſhment will not be materially prejudicial to their inte 1 
Io endeavor to prove this important truth, that auery, in aal! 
its forms and varieties, is repugnant to the privat intereſt and pub ² 
lic happineſs of man, is the taſk I have aſſigned myſelf in this eſſay 3 
though neither my talents.nor my opportunities of acquiring the 


+ . T-c*llary information, will enable me 0 do juſtice to the ſu je, 
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of the effects of ſlavery on men 


* 


this treatiſe is add reſſed, will par- 


by 
5 
2 


nations, the ſociety, to w 


* 6. * 
7 


don me, if I do not reſtrict myſelf to the confideration of the Afri- 1 ; 


can ſlave trade and the more immediate purpoſes of their inſtitution ; * 


or the effects of deſpotiſm and a violent reftraint of the natural lib- * > 


erty of man, are the ſame in all countries; ſubject however to in- 
conſiderable modifications from climate, ſoil, religion, or other in- 
cidental circumſtances. . | TITRE 9 | 
. SLAVERY may be divided into, political and civil, Political ſlave- 
, is a ſubjection to the uncontrolled exerciſe of public au- 
thority, whether that authority is in the hands of a king, a council, 
ox a popular aſſembly. Civil ſlauery is a ſubjection to the abſolute 
power of a particular proprietor, or maſte.. . 
SLAVERY alſo exiſts in very different degrees in different coun- 
tries. In ſome countries, the ſlave poſſeſſes by cuſtom, or enjoys 
by indulgence, ſome rights and privileges; in others, he is ſtrip- 
+ ped of all rights, and his ſexvices, bis perſon and his life, are at the 


ylie watic treatiſe on this ſubject, theſe diſtinctions will not be par- 
ued ; it being ſufficient for my purpoſe to exhibit the general ef. 
of favery.on men and nations. | ; 
Dx the effects of flavery, the firſt in order are thoſe which reſpedt 
he charadter of the ſlaue; indeed moſt of the pernicious conſequen- 


4 ho ces of flayery, whether public or private, may be traced to this one 


we the ill of the Jlawe, 


ſource, the Feat. of an unnatural and an UnmTWArY antable refl raint laid 
Wenn 


action by a regard to their awn benefit and happineſs. | 
by the poſitive inſtitutions of ſociety, or by external force, men arg 
3 of the power of exerting themſelves for their own benefit, 
the mind, having loſt its ſpring or ſtimulus, either ceaſes to act, and 
men become Mere machines, moving only when impelled by ſome 
extranedus power; or if the mind acts at all, it is at the impulſe of 
ing to throw off an unnatural reſtraint, and 
to revenge the injury. Hence it is, that ſlaves, with few excep- 
tions, may he divided into two claſſes, the indalent and the villausus, 
Is America the lazineſs of flaves has become proverbial: indeed 
the blacks are ſo remarkable for their inaction, their want of fore- 
ſight and their diſinclination to improvement, as to create very 
+ great doubts in the minds of ſome men of a philoſophical caſt, he- 
ther they are not a diſtin and inferior race of beings.+F But on ex 
amining this ſubject, and comparing the blacks of this country, with 
the ſlaves of other countries, who are confeſſedly of the ſame race 


; . 
3 1 ++ 


with the moſt improved European nation, it will probably be found 


climate, all the peculiar features in the character of the African 
race in America, may juſtly be aſcribed to their depre ſſed condition 
f * 9 10 . 
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that, making. the uſual allowances for the effects of their native 
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&, tolerable accommodations, muſt carty with them their Ow" * 


oach qr to — ny Ie 5 is. Taid by ee well fr . | 
a this ſubject, that three blackswillnot petiorm more labor han 
one free white in the northern ſtates.“ And it is well known tlist- 
on every plantation, a negro driver is required, with his Whip 
his cane, to compel the reluctant flave to perform his daily tak. 
But are American ſlaves only diſtingniſhed; for theit averfiom 9 x 43 
bor ? Hiſtory teaches us a very different doctrine, * Among the * 
antient Germans, who, by their vigor and bravery, conquered half 
the world, {lavery had the ſame debaſing ſtupifying influence: and | 
it is remarkable that the word /azzi, which among our Saxon ande- 
tors, was the denomination or the loweſt order o bon men o e- 4 
vants, is the origin of our Engliſn word lazy, a word expreſfivr "0 
of that indolence and averſion to labor, which remarkably charaGier=  ©+- | 
ize the negroes in America,+ If llavery had this effect upm our A 4 
own anceſtors, the warlike heroes of the north, ſurely modern phie. "2 
ſophers need not reſort. to an uriginal difference of race, for the cat _. *} 
of that dullneſs and want of mental vigor, - remarkable in the . 
flaved natives of the torrid zone/and their degenerate 1 6 2 2090 
But if we turn our eyes * preſent nations of Europe: we ” 
hall find multiplied. proofs of this important truth, that ſlavery u 
ceſſarily enetvates the vigor of ps human mind. in all climates: | 


py. 
— 


en all nations. 5 155 * 


In Poland, the peaſants, who ans, „ 5 indolent hab? "By 
5 furniſh themſelyes even ith a ſhelter from the inclemencies 
the weather. The proprietor of the land to which the eme, \ 2 
annexed, like the ſtoek of a farm, is obliged to build cottages a .  - I 
barns for them, and to furniſh them with 2 plows, ain * 
every implement of huſbandry.4 Nor do theſe miſerable wretchts 4 
Pans themſelves the ordinary 9 Re of life. © Little more/is to £8 

ſeen within their hovels, than bare walls; a wooden ſtool, and a of. 
bed of ſtraw. People who travel in that deſolate country, Ande- | 


„their proviſions, their knives, forks and ſpoons. rj 
Vxà X little better is the condition of the 8 irbnghane 
the immenſe Ruſſian empire.|| So abject is their fituation and ſo 
complete the degradation of their — "my 2 . riſe to à general 


Opinion in that country, that the at Kberty's — 'S 
not be capable of procuring a ſub 2 ee e 


The modern inhabitants of Greece, are JON rene their ave 
Sono afiv employments. The miſerable ſubjects of the) Harde 


th 
Iss. letter from the hon, Dr. Ramſay, of Qharletiowly South- Geiss. 
+ From the ſame root have the words lazaretito and lazzarent,..im 
* ws Italian language, the latter of 21 is the general name given to the id Ja 
and beggars that ſwarm in Italy; and the former, is the name of the 2 
tals erected for the ſick and {Nun among thoſe Ne w 
oor's Italy and Brydone's tout paſſim. 
Coxeꝰs travels into Poland, &c. vol. 1, Þ. abs, | 
Ibm, , Page #51. ( I. Pe 290+ 
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iin government paſs whole days, mofing, with their legs croſſed, 
their pipes in their mouths, and almoſt without changing their atti- 
tude.* Athens and Sparta, the fields of Marathon, Platea, and 
Thermopylæ, thoſe nurſes of heroes, lawgivers and philoſophers, 
vdr the theaters on which they exerciſed their talents and difplayed 
atchievments, that ſtill excite aſtoniſhment, are now inhabited b 
? lazy Turks and a few Greeks, diſpirited and debaſed, who inherit 
not one bf the virtues of their illuftrious anceſtors, To what cauſe 
ſhall we attribute this degeneracy of the Greeks ? To what phyſi- 
eal energy? Surely no change of climate, no alteration in the pro- 
ductive powers of nature, can account for this moral phenomenon. 
To deſpotiſm alone, that foul monſter, before whoſe peſtilential 
breath, the powers of the mind wither and decay, muſt we aſcribe 
this woful debaſement of the modern Greeks, - „ 
" ANOTHER effect of ſlavery upon its miſerable ſubjects is to make 
them cruel, deceitful, perfidious, and tnawiſb; in ſhort, to deprive 
them of all the noble and amiable affections of the human heart. 
This fatal and neceſſary conſequence of oppreſſion upon the moral 
character of man, though often noticed by the hiſtorian, the divine 
and philoſopher, has either eſcaped the reflection of tyrants, or its 
admonitions have been huſhed by the more commanding calls of a 
miſtaken ſelfiſh policy. But proofs of this truth are ſcattered over 
© almoſt every page of Rory. We can ſcarely open a volume with- 
put finding ſome fact to convince us that oppreſſion. is the mother of 
_ &rimes, 80 ftriking was this truth in antient Greece, that a great 
* 1 doubted, whether there was any one virtue belonging 
io ſlaves. How can it be otherwiſe ? Is it expectabie that men, 
who are precluded by violence from enjoying the benefits of ſociety, 
ſhould cultivate the wirtues from which its bleſſings flow ?- Is it not 
more natural that the ſubjects of oppreſſion, ferifible they are rob- 
bel of their rights and reſenting the injury, ſhould - perpetually 
ſtrutzgle to indemnify themſelves for the WA? and when it would 
de fruitleſs to uſe open force, that they ſhould have recourſe to the 
- arts of treachery and fraud? The principles of human nature war- 
rant this concluſion, and account for the deteſtable character of 
Nlaves in all ages and all countries. re Rs ee 
The Moors in Algiers and Morocco, are generally given to rob- 
ery and piracy ; and people cannot travel in ſafety at a diſtance 
from the towns in their country, without a, marabout or reputed 
faint, for a guard. The 'Turks in the ſame” countries have not the 
ſame: character. Why this difference? Has nature impreſſed their 
different characters? A more ſatisfactory anſwer is, that the Moors, 
+, confidering themſelves the original proprietors of the countries, and 
by the conqueſt of the Turks, reduced to a ſtate of poverty and 


Volneys travels, vol. 2. 461. Jt muſt be remarked that the blacks, . 
who, in America, will ſcarcely move without a negrodriver at their heels, 
are, in their σm conntry, a very gay lively people. Abr. of Buffon's 

t Aan „ eh 


diſgrace; Wan ite ans eas; 8 en off hs wales „ 5 
dage, betake themſelves to theft _ bn and en wr . all = MO. 
meet by eway of rep has, 2.44 
Tus Malayan 7 avid in the Dutch! plintinions- at this Ca 3 
' Good Hope, are very intelligent, but attrocious' villains.” 5 1 
ſaſſinate their maſters is a common crime; and the culprit, ho has 
committed it, marches to the ſcaffold with an air of unconcern; or 1 
rejoices that he has taken a on Which _ put an end to Hs life and 29 
his ſervitude. || * 
Tux Mamlouks of ker t, a tha of military faves; firſt for=. 
med out of the priſoners Which Genghis Khan took in his famous 
expedition 1 into Perſia and the countries on the borders of the Caſ- . 
plan Sea A D 1227, have ever been diſtinguiſhed for their tur- 8 5 
bulent ſpirit, their perfidy, and ferocious cruelty, Like the FPræ- 
torian bands of the Roman Emperors,” and the Janizaries'of Tur- 
key, they depoſed their chiefs at pleaſure, and in the 25 years, 
when Egypt was ſubje& to their military deſpotiſm, forty ſeven of 
their leaders fell by the ſword or by PR A . page Oy or 


5 private aſſaſſination. t 105 RY 
Tux Greeks under the Turkim government are theivi „ 
ful, treacherous, and mean even to a proverb: abject in Aver _ 
and inſolent in proſperity. Even their features are viſiblydifs _. . CY 
torted with knavery and ineanneſs, and the traveller reads, i in their 2 _ 


ctouching looks, that they are ſlaves. T © OE 
Ix ancient Rome, when a maſter” Was murdered,: all his lane... Th 
under the ſame roof or within the hearing of a man's voice, wr? 4 
by law condemned to death. Was not this inhuman law ſoun 
ded on the preſumption that ſlaves were prone to commit crimes ] 
of this attrocious nature, and that they were all principals or ac- 
ceſſories ? that they were ſo abandoned and unprincipled in the 
opinion of a Roman Senate as not to be deſerving of a legal proceſs. 
and conviction? The ſeverity of laws is always preceded by a -- 
ruption of manners, and in a free ſtate, it is the criterion by which ' -Þ 
we may aſcertain the degree of national depravity. Permit me to 3 
_ remark further that by the opinion and the laws of the Romins, „ 
theft was conſidered almoſt excluſively the crime of faves.*% 8 
Bur there is not a more demonſtrative evidence of the direct 7 
tendency of ſlavery to deprave and vitiate the heart, than the 
change in the ſignification of the words villain and knave. 4 illain, ' 
in ancient times, ſigniſied a bondman or tenant who was Io 
* W Encyclopedia vol. 1. p. 44 | | | W 
5 «4 Vailant's Travels Vol. x. p. 36. „ F 
1 Volneys Travels Vol. 1. p. 10g. 164. | 1 
7 Volney's Travels 2 vol. 489. Savary's * on | Crna p. 14 
+ Ibm. p. 308. og. 0 Montſq. B. 13. ch. 15, Tac. An, lib, 14. ca. 43. 


35 De L on the Conſtit. of Engl. p. 113 NY Edit. Tacitus Av. lib, 
1 4 ca, 43 ſays expreſsly, ſuſpecta majoribus noſtris fuere i ingenia ſervorumy - 


| etiam cum in agris aut domibus vo aaa naſcerenter ee ane, 
| rum Ratio 3 | 1 ' 
5 a, e 1—— . 
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to the ſoil as a cultivator of the eatth and bound to. perform ſervile 
offices,*: Knuave, in the primitive Saxon, ſigniſied a nale child on 
bay, and as boys were much uſed for domeſtic ſervants, it came af- 
dioerward ta denote any nan ſeruant. , From this ciroumſtance 
1a”: alone; _—_— of nen in a degraded ſphere of life ts contrait 
vuicious habits, it has hap that theſe words, villain. and krave, 
baue loſt their ancient ſigniſication, and become-almoſt the appro- 
priate names of perſons addicted to fraud and deceit or guilty of 
enormous crimes. The words anciently conveyed no idea of diſ- 
honeſty, more than Bondman and. /ervant. do now; and the com- 
plete: trans fer of their fignification from tlie deſtination of the per- 
Vans, to their properties, is a deciuve proof that the qualities which 
take the names, are predominant characteriſtio qualities of thoſe 
denominations of men. In ſhort, it is a ſingular and firiking evi- 
dence that ſlaves have always been, as we now ſee them to be, prone 
to commit petty knaviſn tricks or groſs villanies. 
WMmhy does Ireland abound with thieves and robbers? are its na- 
tives more depraved by nature than the natives of other countries? 
This will not be aſſerted; for the honour, integrity and liberality 
which diſtinguiſn Hibernians of property and education, over- 
throw all ſuch theories. But oppreſſion, with her iron ſeepter, 
rules that devoted country. The peaſants, ſubje& to the combined 
operation of civil and political ſlavery, are ſenſible; they are ftrip- 
ped of their natural and ſocial rights; without property or repu- 
tation toſloſe; without the hope of making theis- condition better 
or the fear of making it worſe, the ragged victims of avarice and 
oppreſſion lurk about the large towns, prepared for elandeſtine plun- 
der, or with the ſerocious ſpirit of deſperadoes, ftalk along the 
1 and boldly rob the defenceleſs paſſenger. But let the 
of Ireland 3 e condition of freeholders, let _ 
av property and enjoy the fruits of their induftry, let their chil- 
dren be educated to honeſt employ ments, and 2 would no 
longer be thronged with the wretched natives of that inſulted 
country, nor would the Iſlands of the Pacific Ocean be annually 
peopled with freſh ſupplies of Iriſh Convicdts. 
Tur character of the Jews is another proof of the doctrine here 
advanced. Tho never ſubject to domeſtic and civil ſlavery, like 
the Africans in America, yet from the time of their diſperſion, _ | 
have ſuffered: innumerable hardſhips and injuries from the prejudi- 
ces of chriſtian princes and a big clergy. + Conſidered as 
infidels and outcaſts on earth, they have been deprived of the privi- 


® Fleta. lib. 4. chap. 2. Glanvill. lib. 3, cap. 1. Coke upon Lit. 127. 
1 Cowel. in verbum. © I 61 m | | . 
7 The Jews were rendered incayable of holding lands in England in the 
reign of Edward I. AD 1275. Multitudes were executed in 1278 on ſuſpi- 
tion of clipping the coin; and baniſhed the kingdom for their uſury and 
- their religion in 1390. Smollet. Hiſt. Eng. vol. 2. 254. 258: 273. k 


In France, they were abandoned, on ſuſpicion or frivolous pretences, to 


the plunder of the populace, about the year 132 T. Hiſt. of France vol. 1. 
240, At this day Jews are not permitted tor in Ruſſia, Coxe, 


38 
lege of holding Lady in PW 3 ia e ſubjected to 8 
unreaſonable taxes and rigorous. reſtraints and not unftequentiy en- "oF 

_ poſed to petſecution. Thus treated wherever: they” were:difparſed, - 
and being never ſecure of a peaccable refidence-of any gonſidenra. 
ble duration, they rarely or never betogk:ithemſcires ta 3 . 

or mechanical yments; but veſted their property noveds, CN cn: 

| bles, which could be eaſily concealed: or conveyed; from — N T4 

lace, and more eſpecially in money. From this dir it "nt rl 
Cond that Jews in the infancy - of commerce becamerthe 8 
Bo of bay Europe, and compelled. by meceſſity to turn tui whole. - 
attention to money - tranſactions, they: very early reduce them to 
a ſcience. By this means they commanded. almoſt: all the money: . 
the countries where they were ſeated in numbera, and . 
their precarious ſituation, and ꝓartiy thro the neceſſittes- 
people, they every where had recourſe to the practice of — 
money at an exorbitant intereſt. This ancreaſed the popmlar {cdl 
which was before, entertained- againſt this race of unbelievets, and 
in ſome countries, it roſe ſo high as to Sein chaürf banihment. 

But their occupations and he; modes af buſintſs whieh-they bet 
been compelled to cc y which has. unte them 

ene en EY 
tion rag. it 48: not S 1 4 

probrium they-ſuffer is totally.» ithout; ſoundation. If — 3 

times, the q eus have eeaſed tu deſerve his odieusepithet, 25 f poo = 

* many: countries, * jou to be: on "BP 4 

l nemme ene. ; time not: 

arrive at deaſt: an America and France, — = 

— 5 to +the equal rights of other citizens, mill — 1 

away the reproach from their national character. 
Axernk x ſact to prove how: 2 bind leit ade s | 
deney of ſlavery to —_ tithe heart, and how little they 
have been hitherto —— the important ruth, 1 is the ex 
cluſion of a ſlave's teſtimony from trials at LA.. ral 
By the laws of ancient: N Saves. could indie he; a 1 
witneſſes, and Monteſquieu approves of the)excluſions|} » Untler 
the Emperor Auguſtus a la was made to enfranchiſe ſlaves for-the - © 
de of rendering them admiſſible witneſſes ia eaſes of high 
— by an edict of the n Tran this lar a 
2 the laws of Poland, the teſtimony of the peaſants, ibo get 
- ee. from courts, is conſidered as of lefs weight than that f 
freemen. If a lord kills his ſlave, the murder mut be proved by 
bo Gentlemen or four peaſants; the 'teftimony of x00 freemen | 
ing dremed equivalent to that of faxr ſlaves. r + 
Ah ſtate, Haves are admitted as witneſſes at the diſererion 


" q Poland is amol the only country in Europe where the ew#cul vate 
the earth, Here they he any comory privileges: and are ys inddfir 2 que. 
-uſeful citizens. Odxe- vol-152790. 


163. | 
Bock 12. Ch. 16. + Segen, aruba n. . . * 
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of the Court; but in ſome of the ſouthern States it is never thot 
proper to reſort to their teſtimony oo 

He natural enquiry is why a ſlave ſhould be a leſ s credible 
witneſs than a freeman. The anſwer is eaſy; favery corrupis the 
g bear. Exceptions to this rule may be found; but the laws or 
weite prattice of moſt nations warrants the aſſertion, that ſlaves have 
generally been conſidered as leſs influenced by a ſenſe of honor 

EE and by moral obligations than freemen;* Of this fact there can be 

no doubt; and it is a curious inconſiſtency in legiſlation, that laws 
mould be made, 2 moral and religious duties and prohibit- 
ing almoſt every ſpecies of vice, yet indirectly or expreſsly coun- 
tenancing the practice of enſlaving men, which, in the firſt inſtance, 
zs the moſt attrocious act of villany, and in its conſequences, de- 
ſtructive of all ſenſe of moral obligation and introductive of every | 
| Goa of crimes; il 7,0 nn PhD, 2; mt rnd ors 
| It is a ſtriking illuſtcation of theſe ideas, that countries where the 
oppreſſions of the feudal ſyſtem and domeſtic ſlavery Kill exiſt, are 
much more infeſted with pilferers and robbers, than free republican 
ſtates, whore the citizens are freeholders and not generally: proprie- 
tors: of ſlaves. In Great Britain, Ireland, Spain, Italy, moſt 
of Germany, and throughout the immenſe Turkiſh and 
uflian territories, the traveller muſt go armed and watch his bag- 
gage with continual aſſiduity for. fear of highwaymen, and pick- 
Pockets. In the free Swiſs Cantons, f and in Sweden, f ſuch pre- 
cautions: are hardly neceſſary; and in the northern States of 
America where there are few ſlaves; and thoſe reſident moſtly in the 
large towns, a man may travel month after month, alone and un- 
armed, and. except on the great roads and in the vicinity of the 
populous towns, he may leave his haggage on his horſe or in his 
KLatriage in the open highway; with great ſafety, or even in the 
bar-room of a public inn. Except in or near the great towns, 
ſcarcely a robbery has been committed, and moſt! of the few offen- 
ders in this way, have been foreigners, who had become villains at 
home, and had fled or been tranſported for their crimes. 
Tuis doctrine reſpecting the influence of ſlavery is verified by 
the general character of the negroes in the United States of America. 

The natives of Africa, who are introdueed into the Weſt Indies and 

theſe States, are of different tribes; and conſiderably different in 

reſpect to particular traits of character. But in generdl we may 
obſerve with Mon. Buffon, f that the Negroes of Africa, are 

a remarkably. innocent and inoffenſive people. If properly fed and 
well treated, they are contented, joyous and obliging ; if expoſed to 
= harſh brutal treatment, their ſpirits forfake them, and they _ 
=_— with ſorrow. Alike impreſſed with aiſenſe of the injuries they ſut- _ 

| fer, and the fayours they receive, to acrucl maſter, they are impla- 
=_— | 
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4 < | ; | 

+; +: Jeflerſon Notes. p. 297. See the note in page g from Tacitus. 

: 1: $1 Coxe's Switz, vol 4.:229 and both volumes, paſſim. Coxe's Ruſſia and 

Sweden vol. 1, 305. iii. 83. See Born's Travels. 10. 4. 
„ Abridgemei of his works. p. .. | > 
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 Givle foes; to an indulgent one, faithful and affeRionate ſervants. 

I am not perſonally acquainted with an) ſlaves in Connecticut, who 

were born in Africa, and who arrived to manhood in their own - 

country, before they were reduced to bondage. I have therefore had ' 
no opportunity to obſerve, what general difference exiſts | berween  . 3 
the moral character of an African, enſlaved after he had grown to 
years of manhood, and that of a black who was born and bred in 
ſlavery. On general principles, it is to be preſumed, that Africans, e 
who are bred in freedom, and enſlaved after they have acquired ha- 
bits of frankneſs and ingenuouſneſs of deportment, will either re- 
tain through life a large portion of their early virtues; and if they 
attempt to redreſs their own wrongs, that they ill be bold and man- 
ly in their attacks upon their oppreſſors. Negroes, on the other 
hand, who are born aud nurſed under the preſſure of bondage, will 
be deſtitute of that openneſs of character which marks the wild free: , 
dom of ſavages, and their minds will fink into a ſtate of ſullen apa- _ 
thy; or prompted to action by a ſenſe of injury and reſtrained bß 
fear from open violence, they will exerciſe their ingenuity in devi- = 
ſing and committing petty frauds. on their maſters.. However tie 
may be, it is a known fact that the blacks in this country are, with 9 
few exceptions, addicted to the practice of committing little clan- 
deſtine frauds, and a large proportion of capital crimes, will on en- 
amination, be found to be perpetrated by the ſame race of men. 

Not a year paſſes, but we hear of the bufglaties, the rapes, or tile 
murders committed by the blacks in the United States, f Nordoees 
the reſtoration of freedom in general correct the depravity of th eite 
hearts. Born and bred beneath the frowns of power, neglected and + 
deſpiſed in youth, they abandon themſelves to ill company and low > 

vicious pleaſures, till their habits are formed; when manunliflion, | | ? 
inſtead of deſtroying: their habits and repreſſing their corrupt inch- | 
nations, ſerves to afford them more numerous opportunities of in- i 
dulging both. Thus an act of ſtrict juſtice to the ſlave very often „ 
cenders hun a worſe member of ſociety, This idea is not ſuggeſted „ 
as an argument againſt the liberation of ſlaves from the yoke of 
bondage; but it proves very fully, that a bare emancipation of tem 
is not an act of adequate Juſtice, much leſs is it all that good cit 
zens may do towards correcting their ill habits and rendering them 
valuable members of the community, 1 1 + 0 19d -,. 
BY”! HE: general character of the | HE in the Weſt-Indies correſ- = 4 
_ ponds with the deſcription here given of the blacks in the United 
States. They are nds untractable, and the perverſeneſs of q 
their diſpoſitions 1s alledged by the planters 23 an excuſe for the % 4 
ſevere and harſh diſcipline exerciſed over theſe unhappy ple. 1 
But when the negroes firſt arrive from the coaſt of Africa, they are f 
ſimple and inoffenfive men; and when, after being ſome time dril- 

| . FIG . 

+ Two or three inſtances of murder committed by ſlaves on their maſters, 
happened in Virginia the laſt year. The ſame crime is frequent in the. 


Weſt- Indies. In the northern ſlates here there are few. flaves and thoſe 


treated with more lenity, they ſeldom murder the whites, bat they are much — 
badiftcd co ficaling, and often es Vurglery. 1 n ann | ; 


A hiſtory of the calamities and da 
fred by the revolt of their ſlaves, wauld teach us a moſt uſeful 


» 


planters in the Wen Indies. 
nebat terror ſervilis, ne ſuus cuique domi hoftis eſſet. Cui nec cre 


4 


knaves, and are puniſhad for their crimes and lazineſs, 22 
Nr r by the example: of the whites.* -. 
From = 2 of ſlaves, from a keen ſenſe of 
ies t uffer a deſire of revenge, haue fprung.nu- 
2 inſurrectiona, — — fr y . — — = 
tries in blood. Hardened by ſevere. labor, exaſperated at inſults, 
diſciplined in cruelty, and armed xith diſpair, they become doub- 
ly ferocious; and their inſurrections are marked with more than ſau- 
age barbarity. The paſſions of men reſemble the current ofa ma- 
river, which whilc it meets with no reſiſtance, glides ſmooth- 


I on, ſilent and harmleſs; ; attacked with boiſterous wands, it moves 


with-ſullen "dignity, heaving i its murmuring waves 
ſounding ſhores. ; but when maſſy mounds im 
niſenin 1 its force, and bu 
eads wide havoc and devaftation over the adjacent plains— 
6 been the ravages committed 

onger to bear — of their / bondage, deſpair has rouſed 

. rit to burſt their n, and uy” have riſen in 


" ate avenge their wrongs... 
ngers which: nations hana * 


againſt the re 
pede its progreſs, it 


leflon:; but the recital in detail Would fill the mind with horror, 
I few inſtances only will be here added to the black catalogue of 
public and private evils flowing from: thograftice of. enſlaving. men 
which this eſſay is intended to exhibit, - |_| 

Ax the year of Rome 293, during the Conſulſhip 55 C. Claadins, 
an P. Valerius Fublicola, about 400 ſlaves — exiles, headed 
by p. Herdonius, a ſabine of a bold ambitious character, entered 
the city by night, and ſeized the capitol, with the temple. of Jupi- 
der. From this fortreſs, they made excurſions and with merei- 
leſs ſury, butchered. all the citizens rg found, who refuſed: to join 
the conſpiracy. An alarm was ſoon cy thro the city; the dan- 
ger was magnified by the darkneſs wi the night, and the, Romans 


not knowing who were their enemies, nor what their force, wert 


filled with conſternation. Day light at length diſcloſed the author 
and nature of the commotion : and Rome, diſtracted with the vio- 
lent conteſts between the Patricians. and Plebeians, expected a. gene- 


ral inſurrection of ſlaves and deſperadoes within its own walls. 


The conſuls, by a vigorous exertion of their power and by liberal 
Promiſes to the plebeians, perſuaded the people to talce arms and 
* the capitol from their toes ; but one of the conſuls and a 


Guth. Geog. P- 3%, Clarkſon Leon the ſavery.and commercaio | 


the human ſpecies. e 105- 

'+ Hooke's Rom 
conciſe, but lively deſcription of the ſuſpicion and terror excited by this in- 
ſurrection of Daves ; a deſcription often applicable to the ſituation, ofthe 
% Multi et varii timores; inter has 5 e mi- 


re, net 
now'credends, flinfeltior fret, idem  abrogare, ſatis erat tutum, 15 5 | Fre 


E to ſervice by their, Ane * remain dull or turn arxant 


its banks with indignant fury, it 


by ſtaves, when, unable any 


iſt. vol 1. 286. Liv. lib g. ca 15. 16, Livy wei a 


multitude of oitizens - periſhed: in the aſſault, 1 moe — 
without difficulty, ſaved from a general n "314 fx 4 he 
Ixx the year 334. during the adminiſtration off N. Fabiüs Vibu- 5 
lanus, and Quinctius: Capitolinus, the flaves formed a conſpixaryeo = 1 
ſets fire; to the City in various parts at once, and while thep⁵f pes 
ſhould! be engaged in extinguiſhing the flames, they intendtaito Þ 
take poſſeſſion of the tower and Capitol. Two of the conſpirators 5 
revealed the plot and ſaved Rome from a civil war” andthe: horrors - il 
of a conflagration-. T Nan e 
In the year of Rome 494, i in the confalſhip 8 Crnelius Sei 
pio- and C. Aquilius Elorus, a bodyrofocodifeontemed:flaves, uni- 
ted with: a number of Samnites, B a deſign to plundet and 
burn the city; but one of their leaders betrayest the Piet ani the - 
conſpiracy was ſuppreſſed. ? 5 * 
In the year 556, under the conſulate of T. uinctius Flaminia 
and Sextus Elius Peœtus, the ſlaves: who attended ſome Cartha N 
nian hoſtages, who were perſons of diſtinction, conſpired» ne ; 
to ſeize the town of Setia, during the celebration pe” the games f 
and ſlaughter the inhabitants. timely difeovery, made 57 wo” LS 
llaves, prevented: the execution of this nefarious deſign, Wy 1 
© SCARCELY was the conſpiracy: ſuppreſſed in this: quarter 1 when a ; 7 
banditri of the ſame ſlaves made an: attempt to ſrize T3. 
they were attacked by L. Cornelius dae prætor and 500 of thent . 
put to the ford. - Ev. 
Soon after Etruria, (the modern Tuteany,) was infeftedbichea CE 
revolt of flaves, whiehe onda ts the flaughter, eee 8 0 e 
on long after Apulia was difturbes with an :nfurrettion of „ 
Hayes, who infeſted: the roads with their robberies. Upon an en- 9 
uiry before the Prætor, L. Poſtumius, 7000 of them were con N 
emned, of whom great numbers fled, d eben ſuffered the pun 
iſliment. due to their crimes.|| 8 © 
But theſe inſurrections were Jong 45 ee with the 
ſervile war in Sicily and Capua, which, on account of their reſem- 
blance to the revolt of the Negroes in the Weſt Indies, deſerve a 
more particular deſeription. 
SICILY was the fineſt wheat country. in the Roman dominions. 1 
Nome was ſupplied from its and many of its cultiva- . 
tors became immenſely rich. Their wealth and pride led them to — 
the practice of employing ſlaves in the cultivation of their farms, KEE, | 
and towards the cloſe of the Roman Republic, the ſlaves were 
_ multiplied to ſuch a degree as to endanger A public ſafety. The 
abuſive treatment they received from their maſters, who ſcarcely 1 


+ Liv. lib. a. Oh Hooke's Rom HiR. vol. 1. | 7 
D Hooke. vol. 2. 45: 28. It was the praQtice i in DEL reward the laves, 

; who informed the magiſtrates of plots, with their freedom and, large ſums, // 
i | of money. See Livy in the paſſages quoted. ; 3 

4 8 } Liv. lib. 92. ca; 26. Liv, lib. 48- %%% ene I 
Liv. lib. 39. ca. 29. ; TT 
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allowed them food and raiment, drove them to ſeek ſupport by ra- 
pine and plunder. At length the cruelty they ſuffered excited an 
inſurrection, and headed by one Eunus, an enthufiaft of their own 
number, they attacked the city of Enna and maſlacred the inhabi- 
tants with indiſcriminate fury.. As they proceeded in ravaging the 
country, eo e wee by other ſlaves, till they formed à bo- 


dy of forty thouſand men. 3 
Fxom the year of Rome 615 to 621, the ſlaves were maſters of 
the Iſland ; they defeated the 1 armies under Manlius, Len- 
tulus and Piſo, Prætors of Sicily, till at length the Conſul Rupilli- 
us, by reſtoring diſcipline to their troops, obtained a victory over 
the inſurgents, took their ſtrong holds, ſlew 30,000 of their num- 
ber and reſtored to the Iſland. This example of the ſlaves 
in Sicily was followed by thoſe in Italy and Greece, who made 
efforts to throw off the yoke of bondage. Theſe diſturbances in- 
deed were quelled without much difficulty or danger; but the hiſ- 
torian Florus declares that Sicily was more cruelly waſted in the | 
war with the ſlaves, than in the Carthaginian. T . 8 
Is the year of Rome 680, Capua became the ſeat of a revolt. 
Spartacus, a heroic ſlave, being reduced to the condition of a glav =ñh 
diator and diſdaining the infamous employment of fighting for the | 
amuſement of others, put himſelf at the head of the gladiators, and 
was ſoon joined by the ſlaves of the neighboring country. With 
an army of more than 70,000 deſperadoes, he vanquiſhed the Ro- 
man forces repeatedly and threatened Rome itſelf, 
To quell this formidable inſurrection, required all the ſtrength 
of Rome; and after numerous diſaſters, Craſſus the Prztor routed 
Spartacus, deſtroyed 60,000 of his men, ſcattered the remainder and 
relieved Rome, then almoſt miſtreſs of the world, from the terror 
of her ſlaves. Five thouſand of the fugitives who were eſcaping 
to the Alps, were met by Pompey, then returning victorious from 
Spain, and all put to the ſword. Six thouſand fell alive into the 
hands of the Romans, and were crucified along the road from Ca- 
pua to Rome. | 5 8 e 
Ir is remarked by Baron Monteſquieu that, free ſtates are much 
more liable to be convulſed by inſurrections of ſlaves than deſpotic 
vernments. In free ſtates, ſlaves ſee others enjoying rights and 
ppineſs of which they themſelves are deprived. They ſee the lives 
and perſons of others guarded by laws, while their own are with- 
out protection. Their wretchedneſs is aggravated by compariſon. 
In ſuch ſtates multitudes of flaves always prove dangerous to focie- 
* Florus, lib. g. ca. 19. Hooke. vol. 3, p. 540 ſays their number was 
200,000. I have followed Florus. fee: | 
1 Florus. lib. g. ca, 19, The Romans confined great numbers of their 
flaves in cells or priſous, called ergaſlula, where they were chained to labor. 
The younger Pompey veernited his army from the ergaſtula in Sicily and 
© Sardinia, Florus. lib, 4. ca; 8. 4 
4 Florus. lib. 3. ca. 80, Liv. Epit. lib. 97. Hooke's Rom. Hiſt. vol: 
2. 194 to x00. - N 
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TT 1 e governments, * where. every | 6a Hite Wor 
m a flaye, th 3 leſs to be dresded, Vet in theſe, ſeverity 
m render them erous. Og ANG 
„ the reign of John, n, King of Fade, about the middle of the 
th ent bo while We rince, was à priſoner to Edward 30 
16 England, the peaſants of France, 7 preſſed by the: nobility, 
9 Larraſfed by continual wars and expoſed to the derifion and con- 2 
f 1 tempt of their ſuperlors, aroſe in myriads to avenge their 4 "i 
and inſults. With ſavage fury, py ſpread” defolation .over | b 
kingdom; the caftles of the nobles a nd gentry were burnt or lev- 
elled to the ground; their wives and daughters were violated or 
murdered ; and the Lords who wete'taken aida by the barba- 
rous herd, "expired under the moſt exquiſite torments. The nobles 

It length aſſociated and collected their forces to put an end to theſe 
ford outrages. Ten thouſand of the inſur ach wore victims to 
the Duke of Orleans, in the nei; hborhood 0 : the king of 
Navarre ſlew 12,000 more, with their e 1 Lade Wi | 
Caillet ; and'go00 others, who were ' befieging. Meaux, were at- 
tacked with ſucceſs and fcattered or flain. c 

Ix the year 1525, the ſevere opprefliqns which the. Jcaſants of 
Franconia | in Germany ſuffered from the: nobility, rouled them to 
open rebellion. The inſurgents ſeized the princes and dukes, put 

Collars about their necks, and loaded them with inſults, crying 6 our, 
now due are mafters and you ate nothing.. 

_ ABovT 40 years ago, the Turkjth -ſlaves in the Iſland of Malta 
conſpired to put an end to the whole order of knights. They had I 
determined to 'poifon all the fountains of water, and every ſlave had <6 
ſworn to put his -maſter to death. A moſt "orovideariat diſeorery 1 

prevented the execution of their deſign.” The conſpiratote wers 
eized ;' 125 were put to death, ſome being burnt alive, ſore bro — 

Ken on the Lie, and others torn tq pieces by four galleys rowed 
different ways and each carrying off a T md. e 6th day of June, 

che anniverſary / of the aner, is till celebrated by the order of 

Malta, as a day of Thankſgiving for their deliverance from this 
terrible conſpiracy, 

Tax hiſtory of the European ſettlenicnts in the Weſt Indies 
abounds with facts which evince the erpetual danger to which 


7 
3. e 


men are expoſed; when ſurrounded ſlaves. e numerous 2 
inſurrections of the negroes which have, at different times, harrafs- "mM 
3 thoſe  fettlements, ' ave tay ht the planters to on. the | 
of their perſons and. eſtates. Nor 


© once only fer the ſafety 
this reſource always fuß ly the wie of confidence in the fi- 

| delity of their domeſtics, 12 often eludes the watchman's v 

exe, and the lordly after himſelf, 1 ſurrounded with guards, | %* i 

becomes the ſlaue of {ſuſpicion and diſtruſt. - 

W THOUT entering into a detail of the calumitie and horrors = 


6 Monteſg. vol. 1 Blacks com. vol. I 18. 
1 Hiſt of ee eg page 273 4 


* Reilbeck's e _ 2 294; 2 8 Brydbnd' Tov, vol. 1. 
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Tat, bara wo 7 ae, the Weſt 1 by. the, attempts of 


flayes to hezr Abe a and avenge their wrongs, it will be ſuſi- 


eient ately to Gentich lens 4 deplorable ftate of the French 
77551 in St, Domingo. The miſeries of that I ſland are the theme 


oft. every gagette. 0. Iecapitulate them would be uſeleſs; 5 


4 who among my Teaders does not recolle& the accounts he has | 


| read the laſt t two. years ? and whoſe blood i is not. chilled 'at recolle&- 


ing the. Ae 'of cruelty, outrage and murder which have mar- 


ked 6527 bloody ſcenes ? Where is the civilized man, Who has taſted” 


the pleat ure res and known the value of peace and ſecurity, who C; 
5 60 N hohe the enjoy ment of both, for the ſake of living ir 
Talent 9 and yield himſelf a prey to the vexations of uncealipg 


Matehfolneſs and ſuſpicion ? Vho « can ſacriſice the cheerfulngſs, ' 
contentment. and confidence that reign among equals and fellow 
Citizens, the felicitics that bleſs 4 pation of freemen and freeholders, 


For the Tociety of ignorant ſwpid, ſſayes and treacherous, dependants? 


Can bd human, mind be le _dcbaſed as to rejoice in the wretched - 


nels. 0 ne ? Surely the Au as well as the flaye, muſt loſe the 
Tenhibifirtes of his nature, and egenerate to a brute, before he can 


3 
— 
* 


ling beneath the, . preſſure of. int 1 crip 4 5. 


with hard labor and bruiſes, emaciated wi unger, ſeour 


Hit Rene drivers, hopeleſs and forlorn, Far ah the re Fniles- | 


ter arb, to wreſt them from the hands of that more unfecling 


eads me to.notice ſome effects of ſlavery on the chart 

of. or . It is a general truth that the men who, from their i in- 
My thofe who Heel, the rod of tyranny, become equally 

121 75 the exerciſe of cruelty, and equally inſenſible to the 


ſuffe 7710 15 + their fellow) men. Such is the nature and tenden 


deſpoti m, that in its o ration, it not only chicks the progreſs K. 
civihzation, but actual y n the civilized man into a ſavage; 
at leaſt ſo far 2s reſpects the humane affections of the heart. 


A In, ancient Rome, parents had the moſt deſpotic power over theix 
children. By the laws of Romulus, confirmed. by. the laws of the 


twelve tables, fathers might ſell oreven ſlay theirchildren.+ The ſame 
abſolyte authority had maſters over their ſlaves ;f- tho before the 
cloſe of tlie ry Kg this power was abridged by the Cornelian 
Law, and v was finally aboliſhed by the ee Adrian. | 

Tze unlimited powers ee by the old Romans, together 
with their, martial life, and the conſtant view of the combats of the 
glad; tore, which habituated them, to ſcenes of blood and cruelty, 


»The ei in the Weſt Indies conſider death as a deliverance from 


ſervitude and a reftoration to their native country. Hence their funerals are 
ſeaſons of joy and feſtivity, and are attended with dancing. 

- +: In liberos ſuprema patrum auetoritas eſto ; venumdare, occidere 1900 
Leg. Rom. This power of the father over his children was reſtrained by 


imperial conftitutions before the times of Juſtinian. Sec Joſlin Ink, lib. 
1. tit. 9. 


3 . laſt, lib. 1. tits & 


adgre the fight of men 495 to linger out their exiſtence i 


for the Sratice of public plunder an 7 * N. J dt 
were the Romans more cruel by nature than modern nations? 
Were they more Tavage in their tempets than the lordiy defpots of 
the preſent age, who are accuſtomed to tyrauize bver flaves Y Ds 
we not percerve,”' ſays that judicious traveller Dr. Moore, that 
the practice of domeſtie ſlavery has, at this day, a ſtrong tendency 
to render men haoghty, capricious and eruel? Such“ ts'the nature 
oß man, that if he has power without controul, he will uſe it with- 
out juſtice; abſolute power has a ſtrong tevdeney ro make We 
2 bad, and never fails to make bad men worſe. 
3 IT may be remarked that with 'reſpe& to a ges anjinber of vi- 
| ces, the extremes of ſociety rg, roach very near'each other. The 
tyrant is above law, and ave is below it. Men, iu exeeſs o | 
happineſs or miſery,” ſays Monteſquiou are equally inelinable to fo. — 
verity; witneſs conquerors and monks.” He might have exten- . Mm 
ded the remark to maſters and Haves, who in general are equally 
lazy, cruel and ferocious. So with reſpect to exceſſive gaming; 
ſays Millar, in his hiſtorical view of the Engliſh- Goverment, | 
which is a vice peculiarly-predominant in the moſt rude ad” be 
rous, as well as the moſt luxurious and opulent nations.* 
ſame obſervation! may be made wit reſpect to exceſſive akg * 
The progreſs of power. and wealth in eivilized ſtates ma a it tel“ 
ao the Deng the of theſe and ſome other vices, be feſem —_ af 
circle; ual poverty and independence of te fava — 
tate the Sy at 8. the progteſs begins and purſuing it tot 7 
1 point, we have that ſtate of ſociety in which messer, | | 
fortune and power give lenity to government and mildneſs to 1 
manners; but in pnrſuing the progreſs further, we find gret 
wealth ald power with exceflive poverty, and ſociety, with a retro- | 
' gradual motion, approaching the original point of Parbariſm An 
extreme diſparity of circumftances renders one claſs of men the 
maſters of the other, and the yyrant, and his /ave'in- their cruelty, 
their ſtubborneſs, their lazineſs, their inhumanity; and their excefſ- 
ire paſſion for rexenge become allied to _ /avages.+f Whatev- 
er exceptions. there may be to this rule, it is l true that the 
poſſeſſion of power renters men proud, infolent, cruel. Vindictive; ; 
and the reaſon why this chaine is not applicabſe, in its full ex- 
tent, to American planters who are owners of ſlaves, is not that 
Americans are born with better hearts than other men, or that the ,. 
nature of domeſtic tyranny is changed, but it is becauſe the imm - F 


| + Monteſg. Refleftions on the cauſes of the riſe and fall of the Romas „ 
Empire. p. 118. 8 


T vol. 1. p. 212. where the reader will find ſome excellent week. 
this ſubject. See alſo Hume's Eſſays vol. 1. p. 403. 1 . 
2 Spirit of Laws, book 6, chap. 9. || page 30. r. aunts 55 iz 
acitus de Mor. Germ. ca. 24. 22. #7, 
++ The editor of Watſon's Philli; d remarks that 155 of ſuperior 
ty have a tendency to blunt te feos of We cmd 1 | 
eee page 408, * ; 1 71 13 5 0 


diate exerciſe, of deſpotiſm. is delegated to ſabſtitutes, The negro 
driver is generally the aRive tyrant, and acquires all the ferocious 


qualities connected with his profeſſioo . 
It is remarkable likewiſe that a ſpirit of private revenge is more 
prevalent among the little tyrants who are educated with flaves, 
than among the citizens of a free ſtate where there is little diſtine- 
tion of rank and power. I refer in particular to the cuſtom of du: 
elling, which is merely a ſavage ſpirit of revenge, ſet in motion by 
a ſqueamiſh delicacy about trifles and eee, by certain rules of 
Fo nt falſely called laws of honor. This cuſtom, which had 
its origin in the dark ages of European ſayageneſs, when the ll 
right of private revenge and hoſtility was in full exerciſe,“ is re- 
tained in all parts of Europe and America, where ſlavery exiſts, E 
and is nearly or totally baniſhed from ſtates where there is full 
liberty and equality of rights among all the citizens. Every yeat 
brings us news of the fatal effects of this ſavage. practice in the 
295 States of America; but in the eaſtern; ſtates the practice 
can be hardly ſaid to exiſt. To the honor of the laws, the inſtitu- 
tions, and the manners of this ſtate, be it remembered, that no in» 
mg ofthis barbarous cuſtom has yet ſtained the annals of our Re- 

; 5 Ihe exercife of uncontrolled power, always gives a 23 
complexion to the manners, paſſions and converſation both of the 
tte oppreſſ . 9 

- The tyrant is rough, boiſterous, irritable— he takes fire at a word 

ot a wink, and blood muſt ſatiate his vengeance. In moderate go · 
veruments, men are taught to moderate their paſſions and ſous 
ions ; by the diffuſion of power, its force is divided and: weakened ; 
every man's right is controuled by the equal right of his neighbor, 
as well as by the laws; equality of rights begets mutual reſpect, and 
11 55 begets affability, condeſcenſion and mildneſs of manners. 5 

I be character of the inhabitants in almoſt all free republican 
ſtates, where domeſtic ſlavery does not exiſt, verifies theſe remarks. 
The natives of the free Swiſs Cantons, poſſeſs frankneſs and hoſpi- 


* Millar's hiſt. view of the ag Ml p- 62. The practice of private 


Kabbing, formerly ſo common in England, and ſtill frequent in 1 and 
fome other countries, may be traced to this ſource ; but univerſal liberty and 
ſcience will baniſh it from the earth. gi ets 
| + Men are better and more amiable, in proportion as they are happier. 
Moderate independence baniſhes care and diſpoſes the mind to joy and beni- 
ficence. Bourg. travels vol. 1. 383. The character of the Swiſs in the frre 
Cantons, and of the New-England eople, is a full proof of this doftrine; i 
but the moſt illuſtrious example of the effects of equal rights. among men, is i 
the peaceable diſpoſition of the Quakers. It is curious to mark the different - KW 
effects which ſteady Jaws and the arbitrary exerciſe of will have upon the 
Manners of men. The government of the Quakers is very abl6lute and ri. 
gid ; but it is the authority of /aws and rules, and not of arbitrary will; 
therefore ſteady in its operation. Hence the firm, uniform, ſyſtematic de- 
portment of the members of that ſociety, A Quaker is ſeldom capricious,. or 
writable ; but moderate in his paſſions, flow in deciding, and very perſeve- 
ring. How different is a men born in the ſame nation, who has been accuſ- 
towed to brandiſh his whip over ſlaves. ff! a 


e | : 2 * 
tality, with great eivility of manners. They bow to paſſengers, 
ee an — of mean ſervility, but like well bred 2 | 
of their independence.“ In Sweden, where the peaſantry enjoy 
ſome property and many privileges, travellers have remarked near- 
- ty, the ſame traits of character in the lower orders of r * 
Aſtoniſhingly different is the character ef the Poliſh prafants 
The latter, who are ſubject to the moſt unlimited tyranny, are 
cringing and ſervile in their language and manners; when ſtrangers 
paſs by them, they bow down to the ground ;; at the firſt glimpſe of a 
gentleman's carriage, they ſtop their carts and taking off their hats or 
Sten hold them in their hands, till the gentleman is out of fight. 


* 


Such manners mark in a ſtrikin er the abject ſervitude, by 
© Which theſe pitiable peaſants are humbled and depreſſen. 
The tendency of tyranny, both civil and domeſtic, to annihilate 
the ſocial affections, or abridge their operation, is very remarkable 
in its effect upon Hhſpitality. In a ſavage ſtate, hoſpitality is exten- 
ded to all men, without diſtinction. . Among the antient Germans, 
it was deemed a crime. to refuſe entertainment to any of the human 
race, Every man who travelled among them, whether ſtranger or 
friend, was received: with equal and liberal hoſpitality, and at his 
departure, he was gratified with whatever he requeſted. Such is 
_ the univerſal practice among the aborigines of America; there is 
no inſtance in which hoſpitality has been refuſed to Europeans, un- 
leſs the Indian natives have been firſt abuſed or provoked to hoſtil- 
ty by the treachery of civilized ſtrangers. e 
Hoſpitality is the moſt inartificial of all the virtues. It may be 
eonſidered as natural, for its exercife flows immediately from in- 
ſtinct. That men are all bre/brer, the children of one common fa» 
ther, is an impreſſion of nature; and the heart of man in a ſtate of 
primeval ſimplicity, untainted with prejudice, uncorrupted by 
intereſt, every where recognizes the alliance of nature, and clings 
to its kindred man. FF Toy Fon Tp he 5 e 
Nor ſo the artificial being, whom fortune or accident has eleva- 
ted above his brethren, The nabob and the tyrant, educated in 
the practice of commanding, perhaps of abuſing their unfortunate 
{laves, very early loſe the ſympathies of their nature; and acquire a 
habit of deſpiſing all who are placed in meaner circumſtances. Con- 
tempt deſtroys hoſpitality, and thus it happens that the rich and 
powerful uſually confine their hoſpitable attentions to thoſe of their 
own rank; The more elevated the man on the pyramid of power, 
. the facther is he removed from the reft of the human race; the 
ſmaller is the circle of his equals, and the leſs extenſive is the ſphere 


of his perſonal attachments, Thus the inequalities of ſociety, 


which are always the greateſt where ſlavery is permitted, tend di- 
rectly to circumſcribe the exerciſe of. that diffuſive beneyolence, 
which nature dictates and chriſtanity enjoins The untutored ſavage 
takes a ſtranger by the hand, and 1 hoſpitable board, 
with a hearty welcome, merely becauſe he is a men ; the haughty 

* Coxe's Switz. vol. 1. 27. 46, Vol. 2. 201, COVE 

+ Coxe's travels, vol. 1. 279, Tacitus. | : 
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nabob admits, for gueſts, the choice few who have rank and titles; 
and with a contemptuous pride, ſhuts his doors againſt the reſt of 


But in no particular are the deplorable effects of Navery more 
viſible, than in checking, or deſtroying national induſtry, Where- 
ever we turn our eyes to view. the comparative effects of freedom 


and ſlavery on agriculture, arts, commerce and ſcience, the mind 


is deeply affected at the a ſtoniſning contraſft./ e 

About the 12th century, the feudal ſy ſtem was eſtabliſned with 
nearly an equal degree of rigor, in all the kingdoms of Europe. As 
to the ſtate of the peaſantry and of agriculture at that period, 


England and Poland were nearly in the ſame ſituation. The eff. 
of 


oland and the charles of England were flaves, incapable of 
acquiring property and annexed to manors like the ſtock ola farm, 
much in the ſame manner as the negroes are at this day in the 
Weft Indies and Southern American States. From that period to 


this time, the peaſantry of Poland have continued in the ſame ſtate 
with little amelioration of their condition. But the churles in 


England have been more fortunate, To trace the particular ſteps 

which the churles and villains of England were raiſed from their 
abject ſervitude, to the preſent ftate of the farmers in that country, 
does not fall within my deſign ; it is ſufficient to remark that by 
gradual means, they have become free tenants, who have a legal prop- 


erty in the eſtates which they cultivate, Inſtead of being tenants at 


will and liable to be turned out of their poſſeſſions at any moment 


their capricious lords, they have a permanent intereſt in their 


eftates, which the laws of the country protect, and tranſmit to 
their heirs. This is the principal e | which has rendered 
the agriculture of . e. flouriſhing, and the farmers more in- 

reſpectable than the miſerable ſerfs in Po- 


To labor ſolely for the benefit of other men, is ugnant to ev- 
ery principle of the human heart. Men will not induſtrious, 
nor is it the will of heaven that they ſnould be, without a well 


founded ene of enjoying the fruits of their labor. The ag- 


riculture of a country therefore will always be flouriſhing and pro- 


ductive, in proportion to the quantity and duration of intereſt 


which the farmers have in the lands they cultivate, f combined with 
the ſecurity of enjoying the produce, without arbitrary taxation 
or grievous aſſeſſments. That country produces moſt where the 
farmers are freeholders, poſſeſſing the fee ſimple of their lands, pay- 


ing little or no rent, and light taxes. That country produces leaſt, 


. * Luxuries and an abuſe of civilization contract and debaſe the mind. 
4 Travels. vol. 1. p. 383. And See vol. a. p. 137. Eſſays on Spain 
by Mon. cen 55 OF. 

+ See Millar's hiſt view of the Eng. Gov. p. 18g. Blacks. Com. vol. 
2. p. 90. and the hiſtories of England. 1 . | 


1 The natural ſail, markets Ac. being equal. See ſome excellent remarks 
on this ſubject in Smith's Wealth of Nations. Book g. ch, 2. Robertſon's - 
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Ind. page 288. Bourg. Trayels in Spain, vol. 3 9. 
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where the cultivators are ſlaves, who haye no ifitereſt in Theit own 
labors, and ho Work only, by.compulfion. Between theſe ex. 


tremes, the productiveneſs of a country is in proportion to the 


length of the leaſes of the farms, the Imallneſs of the rent and the 


hineſs of the taxes and impoſts. A tenant Who has a e ſor 
ſeveral hundred years, at a imall fixed rent not liable id he en- 
creaſed at the pleaſure of the landlord, has an intereſt, in his farm 
almoſt equivalent to a fee finple. & tenant for life, who has little 
expectation that his heirs will enjoy. his farm, is under ſbrong 


temptations to make the moſt. of the land for himſelf, at the - 
penſe of the ſoil, the buildings and fenges. . Inſtead of making im- 
\rovement, he; will, probably impoveriſh; the land asd leave the 


W buildings and fences out of repair. The tenant at will, has till 


+: 


by intereſt. in the land he occupies, and if, as in Turkey, he is 
ſubject to the arbitrary exactions of Pachas, Governors, landlords 
ox collectors of revenue, who take. his earnings from him at pleaſ- 
ure, he has no more encouragement to; labor than the ſlave, and of 
courſe he will look no farther. than to make previſion for the 
L moment. 3 tat . 2 ft To ont ot "a 
I The paſt and preſent ſtate of the world, yerifies- theſe. remarks, 
= By the antient laws or cuſtoms of Ireland, before the introduction of 
the Engliſh laws after the conqueſt. of Henry II. the lands were 
held by the ſingular tenures of zanifry and gaveltiud. By the 
cuſtom of taniſtry, when, a nobleman died, his caſtles, manors and 
lands deſcended to the lag and moſt w0rthy of bis Shad and furnames 
It was often uncertain who, of the blood and ſurname ef the lat 
PATE, was the moſt auorthy; and from this uncertainty- arole 
3 Xe ns for. the inheritance, which; not unfrequently; ended in 
Bux the Al of gavelk ind, the canfiriny or chief of a lineage, 
which-was calle a ſept, made 4 partitions of land, belonging 
to the taniſt, at his diſcretion.” When a-ger-tenant dial, the-chiet - 
aſſembled all the ſept, and throwing all the farms into common ſtock. — 
made a ney. distribution ; allottiug,;to-cach the beſt, or greateſt _ ”Y 
* according to his ſeniority. Theſe aſſignments were made. 
y the chicf W. , on the death of every ter · tenant, and of 
conſequence, the tranſlations of each tenant from one poſſeſſion to 1 
another were ſp frequent, that the cultivators of the earth had no 9 
ſecurity for the joy ment of their lands, even for a month. The | 
effect was what we ſhould expect; no comfortable habitations were 
**s erected; no encloſure or improvement was made of the lands where 


3 
— 


F » - 


ee cuſtoms prevailed, eſpecially in the province of Uliter, which 
TY was little better than one vaſt wilderneſs. 'This was a principal 
cCauſe of the poyerty and barbariſm which formerly prevailed in Ire- 


1 A ſimilar caſtom prevailed among the antient Germans. Their reaſons „ A 
as aligned by the hiſtorian, were to prevent the people from attaching them- | a4 
_ to TIE, in ee. to war, and from amaſſing great eſtates at | 

© expenle of the poor, from enervating themſelves by living in good hou- * 
ſes, & c. dee Ceſars ment. lib. 6:4. 50 1 or 7 No > * 15 . 
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land.* Theſe cuſtoms were aboliſhed in che reign of James the 
firſt, and the lands in Ireland, were, by folemn adjudications of the 
court of Kings bench in that country, declared to be deſcendible ac- 
cording to the common law of England. But ſtill the lords of ma- 
nors oppreſs and grind the cultivators of the ſcil, and in no part of 
Europe, are the peaſantry more poor and wretched, and in few | 
countries, is the earth unden worſe cultivation than in Ireland. 
© If we turn oureyes to'the continent of Europe, we ſhall ſee the 
progreſs of agriculture, of arts and every ff of improvement, 
very nearly proportioned to the freedom of the poop In the 
Bavarian and ſome other circles of Germany, we behold a peafantry 
lazy and vicious, agriculture languiſhing, ſome of the largeſt cities 
declining, and the roads and inns wearing marks of the political 
preſſions ſuffered by the inhabitants. In the hereditary domin- 
ions of the houſe of Auſtria, we ſee evident marks of the attention 
of government to the welfare of the people. Agriculture, com- 
— merce and the arts in Auſtria proper, are in a better condition thari # 
in many parts of Germany; at the ſame time, we abhor the partial- 
ity of the princes of that illuſtrious houſe, who form regulations 
for the . of drawing wealth from their conquered provinces 
to enrich their family poſſeſſions. Purſuing our views farther eaſt- 
ward, into the conquered countries, we behold in Hungary and Bo- 
| hernia, a ſoil naturally fertile, ly ing waſte, and uncultivated, under 
the civil oppreſſions of the nobility and the political reſtrictions of the 
houſe of Auſtria. Here vaſt tracts of country are deſolate, and the 
eye is offended with the unnatural contraſt of ſplendid riches, ſur- 
founded with extreme | poreny ; here and there palaces of marble, 
towering to the ſky, and all the reſt of the country a dreary waſte, 
or covered with filthy hovels of a forlorn . peaſantry. To the 
northward, the electorate of Saxony, whole ſoil, tho barren, is 
poſſeſſed hy men enjoying a portion of freedom, relieves the eye 
with an appearance of an active, induſtrious contented peaſantry, a 
growing commerce and neat well built, flouriſhing cities; the val- 
ſes thickly dotted with populous villages, and the mountains cov- 
ered with ſheep. Ws „„ 
Extending our view to Pruffia, we fee a country juſt ariſen from 
obſeurity td a ſplendid rank among the powers of the earth, by the 
efforts of a ſingle man. We behold that ſingular phenomenon, an 
abſolute monarch, exereiſing a moſt unlimited ſway over his do- 
mini ons, with the view of rendering his ſubjects wealthy and 
happy, and bis coun er- ge, and reſpectable. . The great | 
Frederiok, not only defended and enlarged his dominions, but he 


* 


See Sir John Davies reports, p. 78. 134. Hume's Eſſays, vol. 1. p. 4684. 
In Andaluſia in Spain, a few proprietors poſſeſs almoſt the whole country. 
Unable to cultivate ſuch immenſe eſtates, they farm out land op ſhort leafes, 
and the whole province is little better than a deſert. See Bourg. travels in 
Spain, vol. a. p. 91. gs. Eo: VVV 
| 7 Rieſbecks 4 7 vol, 14. : 1 EI Tg Hh e 
The happineſs of a people under a deſpotic goverament depends moſtly: 


F 


on the character of the prince, Moore's Italy. p. 237. 


He procured the ſeed of the moſt 8 
cheie 


ally beſtowed large ſums for the 3 — of manufactures, 


ions were doubled.“ What a glorions example is this! and what a 


country, where nen are thus treated like catile? Let us hear the _ 


vored the importation of neceſſaries and reſtrained that of luxuries; „ : 


ed ſo comfortleſs a region. A. forlorn ſtillneſs and ſolitude prevailed 
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gratuitauſly among his ſubjects ; and by | 
ments, the barren. ſands of his daminians were. ſoon changed into bY 

fruitful fields. To remove the cauſes of diſeaſe, he drained marſhes,  _ | 
opened foreſts and raſtrained the inundations of rivers. He annuk 
as well as agriculture ; he joined rivers by navigable canals'; fa. 2 3 
he eftabliſhed ſchools for the education of the peaſants; courted '+ 
and rewarded men of literary merit; and ſuch was his ſucceſs, . - 
that during his rcign, the population, and the wealth of his domin- © +, 7 


reproach to the great and little tyrants who ſurround the [Pruſ- 

ſian territories, and who know no uſe of their power, but to ſqueeze 

and plunder their ſubjects. ie, Seen us ate 
Ranging ſtill farther eaſtward, the eye reſts upon the kingdom f 

Poland, where a complicated political and civil deſpotiſm clouds 

and darkens the proſpect. Until the reign of Caſſimir the great, in 

the 14th century, a lord could put his peaſant to death with imp 

nity ; and when the latter died without children, the lord conſider- 

ed himſelf as his heir, and fiezed all his effects. Caſlimir, in 134%, 

preſcribed a fine for the murder of a peaſant, and enacted that if 

one died without iſſue, his next heir ſhould inherit. But theſe ſa- 

lutary laws, calculated to alleviate the miſeries of the  pealantzy, 

were eluded by the powerful and licentious nobles. It was not till 

1768 that the ſtatutes of Poland made ita capital crime to murder a 

peaſant ; and even now, it requires ſuch an accumulation of evidence 

to convict the offender, that the law js rendered almoſt nugatory. 
What then muſt be the ſituation of agriculture, arts and com- 

merce in Poland? What muſt neceſſarily be the appearance of the 


affecting deſcription of it given by that ſenſible and judicious tra- 5 
veller Mir. Coxe. I never, ſays he, f ſaw a road ſo barren of in- «4 08 
tereſting ſcenes, as that from Cracow to Warſaw. The country 
was chiefly overſpread with vaſt tracts of thick gloomy foreſt. 
Without having actually traverſed it, I could hardly have conceiv- 


almoſt thro the whole extent, with few. ſymptoms ef an inhabited, 
- # See Gillies view of the reign' of Frederick II. ch, 7. Rieſbeck's travels 


vol. 2. p. 88 to 202. B 
+ Coxe's travels vol. 1. 156. 138. 
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1 Travels into Poland, c. vol. 1, p· 200, . | * 
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and ſtill lefs of a civilized" country. Tho we travelled in the high - 
road, which unites Cracow and Warſaw, in the corrſe of about 
258 Engliſh miles, we met in our progreſs, only*tivo carriages, and 
about a dozen carts. The country was eq ee of human habi- 
tations ; a few ſtraggling villages, all built of wood, ſucceeded one 
another at long intervals, whoſe miſerable appearance correſponded 
to the wretchedneſs of the country around them. In theſe aſ- 
ſemblages of huts, the only places of reception for travellers 
were hovels, belonging to Jews, totally deſtitute of furniture 
and every ſpecies of accommodation. We could ſeldom procure 
any other room than that in which the family lived; in the article 
of proviſion, 9555 and milk were our greateſt luxuries and could 
not always be obtained ; our only bed was ſtraw thrown upon the 
ground, and we thought ourſelves happy when we could procure it 
clean. The natives were poorer, humbler and more miferable than 
any people we had yet obſerved in our travels. Whenever we ſtop- 
ped, they flocked around us in erouds, and with the moſt abject 
_ geſturess begged for charity. e 
Caſting our eyes, from this diſguſting ſpectable, towards the im- 
menſe empire of Ruſſia in the north, nearly the ſame diſmal ap- 
rances are preſented to our view. The deſpotiſm of a half-bar- 
rous nobility concurs with the arbitrary nature of the govern- 
ment, to pillage and debaſe the ſerfs, and render them humble, obſti- 
nate, theiviſh,improvident avd inſenſible. Here induſtry is check - 
ed and diſcouraged by the arbitrary exactions of the great proprie- 
tors of land, whoſe power Ger their vaſſals is without controul. 
A ditect tax is laid upon the virtues of induſtry and frugality by a 
rapacious nobility, who aſſeſs their peaſants in proportion to their 
ſuppoſed profits, tho the poor retches are incapable of acquiring 
and holding property. Thus à maſon or ſmith, who is a good 
workman, is often rated as high as 6, 12 and even 20l. fterling a 
year. It is however ſome alleviation to a benevolent mind, to ſee 
the ſovereigns of that almoſt boundleſs empire, exerting their power 
for the benefit of their ſubjects. The preſent empreſs, perceiving 
the true cauſe of the languiſhing ſtate of commerce, arts and agri- 
culture in her dominions,+ has attempted to remedy the evil by 
multiplying the numbers and enlarging the privileges of the mer- 
chants, burghers and other freemen, who formerly were in a condi- 
tion very little better than the ſlaves—by waving ſeveral rights of 
the crown, and facilitating the means of obtaining freedom—and 
by eſtabliſhing in 1765 the Free Economical Society, or ſociety for 
the promotion of agriculture with extenſive privileges. 2 
. Prom the frigid regions of Ruſſia, let us caſt out eyes ſouth- 
ward over the vaſt territories where the Turkiſh Sultan, with the 
Koran and the Saber, impoſes law upon his numerous millions, 


Here the political proſpect thickens into deep melapcholy memphi- 


+ 6 1 rr la ou l' agriculteur ne poſ- 


ſede rien en propre. Inftruftions 


or a new code of laws, p. 83. See 
Coxe's travels- hook 5. ch. 5 and 6. | 


an gloom. Egypt and Phenicia, Greece and Syria, the patents 
ard the nurſes of ſcience, arts and commerce, are now doomed to 


be the prey of ſuperſtition and tyranny. Here the mufti, with his 


infallible Koran 3 the Cadi w ith his arbitrary deciſions ; the Pub- 


licaff with his extortion; and the Pacha with his -janazaries@xerciſe . 


a heterogeneous deſpotiſm, which 4s neither limited by laws, nor 
controlled. by precedents.” 74627 

Here ſlavery aſſumes a different form. The conquered natives 
of the Ottoman dominions are not ſubject to a feudal ſervitude; 
they are not the adſeriptitii glebæ of ancient Rome, or modern Po- 
land and Ruſſia. But they are ſubject to the worſt ſpecies of bon- 
dage, the arbitrary and capricious exactions of numberleſs petty 


tyrants, the collectors of taxes and governors of -provinces, whoſe 


rapaciouſneſs is reſtrained by no ſuperior power, and the yprecarious 


tenure of whoſe offices tempts them to harraſs the people with im- 
moderate demands, that they may fill their own purſes while the 


power is in their hands. 


When Sultan Selim firſt made a conqueſt of Syria, 3 


favor the huſbandman, whoſe worth he knew, he eſtabliſned the 
miri, a territorial tribute, which was fixed at a: certain rate that 
was not to be augmented or diminiſned. This tribute was mode- 
rate, and had it not been for the ahuſes of the Turkiſn govern- 


a+ 


ment, it never could have oppreſſed the you e. But the Pachas | 
| I, take care, when they 
make grants, to clog them with burthenſome conditions; they ex- 


' who have moſt of the lands at their diſpo 
act the half or even two thirds of the erop; they monopolize the 


ſeed and the cattle, ſo that the cultivators are compelled to pur- 


chaſe from them at their own price. When the harveſt is over, 


they cavil about loſſes and pretended robberies, and as they have 


the power in their hands, they carry off what they think proper. 
If the ſeaſon fails, they exact the ſame ſum, and to raiſe thi they 


expoſe to ſale every thing the poor peaſant poſleſſes, Happily: his 


XZ perſon remains free, for the Turks are ignorant of the refiinement 


of impriſoning for debt, when the man bas no longer any property. 
Theſe oppreſſions are conſtant, and to theſe is added à multitude 


of occaſional extortions. Sometimes a whole village is laid under 


contribution for ſome offenee, real or imaginary. A preſent is de- 
manded on the acceſſion of each new governor ; a- contribution of 


graſs is required for his horſes, and of ſtraw and barley for his 


cavaliers, andall the ſoldiers who paſs muſt be provided for'by the 
poor peaſants, The Villages tremble when a ſoldier appears, as 
they would at the approach of a robber. He enters as a conquer- 


or and commands as a maſter; . dogs, rabble,” he cries, “ bread, 


coffee, tobacco; I muft have barley, I muſt haue meat.” If he caſts 
his eyes on poultry, he kills them, and at his departure, he adds 


inſult to tyranny. In vain do the peaſants exclaim againſt this in- 


juſtice; the ſaber impoſes ſilence; juſtice is remote and difficult af 
acceſs; nay complaints are even dangerous. 1 


What is the conſequence of theſe depredations ? The pogrer 
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Tabs of inhabitants, ruined and'unable to pay the tribute, forſake 


the villages. and fly to the cities. But the tribute of the 

cannot be diminiſhed ; the ſum to be levied muſt be found; t 
durthen therefore falls with accumulated weight on the — 
inhabitants, and becomes inſupportable. A two years drouth ruins 


the village, the inhabitants abandon it, and the tax it e have 


paid is levied on the neighboring lands. f 
It is remarked that theſe ex actions have made a rapich peil, 
during the laſt 40 years, from which period the people date the 


decline of agriculture, the depopulation of the country, and the 
diminution of the Sultans revenue.“ 


The ſituation of the peaſants is wretched beyond deſcription. 
"They are every where reduced to a little cake of barley, onions, len- 


tits and water. In the mountains of Lebanon, they uſe acorns we 


food, after boiling or roaſting them on the aſnes. 
In conſequence of the miſery of the huſbandman, and the: preca- 


_ rious ſtate of his property, cultivation is neglected. The farmer's 
: tk is frequently no more than the branch of a tree, cut below a 


urcation, The country is tilled by aſſes and cows ; rarely by 
oxen, On the borders of Arabia; the countryman, for fear of —4 
wild Arabs, muſt ſow with his muſket in his hand; and when his 
corn turns yellow, and before it is ripe he muſt reap it and hide it 
in ſubterranean caverns, In a word, the induftry of the country is 
limited to a ſupply of immediate wants; to procure a little bread 


and a few onions, alwretched blue ſhirt and a bit of woollen cloth. 


The peaſant indeed lives in fear and diſtrefs, but it is a conſolation 
that he does not enrich his tyrants, and that the avarice of eee 
tiſm inflicts its own puniſhment. ' 

be arts, ſcientes and commerce throughout the Torkiſh empire 


have ſhared the ſame fate as agriculture, The manufactures of the 7 
| voy ra are confined to a few articles of cloathing and arms, their 


ing extends only to the Koran, a few monkiſh books and legen- 
dary hs, and their little commerce is in the hands of Franks, 
Greeks and Arminians, Moſt of the harbors onthe coaſt of Egypt, 


Syria, Aſia Minor, and the Greek Iſlands,” are choaked up with *' 


fand ; the Levant is infeſted with pirates; and the depopulation of 
ſome of the moſt fertile provinces of the Ottoman empire, exhibits 
the fatal effects of the wide-waſting pettlontial power of a fero- 
cious government. 
Yet even in the dark and deſolate regions of 2 a . 


ſeattering rays of liberty ariſe and cheer the melanc 
On the barren mountains of Syria, between Lebanon and the val. 


ley of Bekaa, are the Maronites and Druzes, who have been able 


io preſerve themſelyes from the iron rod of Ottoman power, on the 


eaſy condition of paying a ſmall annual tribute to the neighboring 
Pachas, -- Here defended by their inacceffible rocks and their va- 
lour, they live unmoleſted by tyrants ; the inhabitants are moſtly , 


| freeholders , who enjoy the fruits of their Jabor and ny have con. 


* Sec Volney's Travels, vol. 2. cb. 37. 


verted their barren hills into productive vineyards,+ To theſe 
may be added the inhabitants of a little Iſland called Caſos un tile 
coaſt of Natolia, not more than three leagues in circumference, A mn OR 
whoſe poverty and inacceſſibility with the privateers of Malta hate 
feoured/to them their freedom and independence. In theſe Vittle 
ſpots: of earth, which have eſcaped the devouring and debating in- 
uence of deſpotiſm, the traveller finds. among the inhabitants moſt 
of the yoble qualities of primitive man, Brave, honeſt, active, hu- 
mans; affable, faithful, hoſpitable. and induſtrious : Such are the 
inhabitants of the ſmall diſtricts which have retained their freedom 4 
and property, amidft the cruetties, the wars, the tumults and tze 
devaſtations of the Mahometan empire. f/ „ ak 
From a view of the deplorable ſtate of men under the 'Turkiſh 
government, let us caſt our eyes on Italy, once the ſeat of the 
greateſt empire on earth. Here indeed the peaſantry are leſs a 
wretched ; but as all the lands belong to the nobility, the clergy 
and the convents, and the laboring poor receive little benefit from 
their induſtry, agriculture languiſhes, and the fineſt country on 
earth is covered with idlers and vagabonds. Here ſuperſtition . 
erects her throne, and numberleſs PENN pt gg bo, As 
a biggotted ulace. The loitering ſons of want, ragged and poor, cM 
ſpend thei 3 in counting 2 beads, bowing to 3 I 54 
chanting te dewy, or gaping at the liquefaction of St, Januarms's. 
blood and other tricks of prieſteraft; then ſtrolling away to ſome 1 
cenvent, they beg a little portion of food, and become half inſenſt= _ 
ble to the miſery of their condition.) Sicily, that luxutiant pee 
of earth which once poured forth corn enough to feed Rome WhRęnxœẽ (MA 
miftreſs of the world, now lies half-cultivated under the opprefiive 
reſtrictions of a tyrannical policy, Deſpotiſm, blind and head- 

_ ſtrong, often commits ſuicide. In Sicily, where, with ordinary 1 
cultivation, a ſingle harveſt wilt furniſh wheat enough for a feven _— 
years ſubſiſtence of its inhabitants, the exportation of that article is CE 
prohibited to all who” cannot pay an exorbitant price for the privi- 
lege. The conſequence is inevitable—the huſbandman gathers 

with 4 heavy heart, his abundant harveſt, with a proſpect of loſing a 
— _ of his labor ; and Sicily is impoveriſhed in the midft of 

From this delightful region, where nature has beſtowed her rich- © 
eft charms only to be rifled-by the rough hand of deſpotiſm, let us 1 
advance and elimb the Alps, where deep vales and woods, ſtagnant A 
lakes, barren rocks, and towering cliffs exalting their ſnow encircled 

tops above the clouds, checker the face of nature's works. Here 
the political proſpect changes, and to the ſtateſman, preſents a ſcene | 


ws. 


+ Volneys travels. vol. 2. chap. 24. f Savary's Letters on Grece. p. 119. 
$ Moore's view of ſociety and manners in Italy. Letter. 73 and 59. 
There are 30,000 lazzaroni in Naples, who have nd houſes or property. 
They ſleep under portices, piaazas, or any other ſhelter. _ 
f Brydon's Tour. vol. 8. p. 42. 187. The Duke of Lerma, miniſter of : 
Philip 3. King of Spain, drew from Sicily, in wheat only, an annual value of 
72,090 ducats, Watſon's Philip 3. 448+ i i ng 
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as enchanting, as it is ſublime anſt maguificent... This is the tegion 
of freedom,  Hots the honeſt hardy Swiſs plants and prunes his 
vines—feeds his flock. or whiſtles along the furrow, peaceable and 
ſecure, Here no lordly maſter, no grinding ſteward or overſeer, . 
no 'Torkiſh ſoldier or Pacha, with his drawn ſaber, demands the 
hard eatned fruits of the peaſants labor. The farmer, lord of his 
own ſoil, plants his corn with cheerfulneſs and contentment, becauſe 
the produce will be his own. Here cold moraſſes and barren hills 
are converted into productive fields by the plaſtic power of induſ- 
try. The mountains covered with herds of cattle or clothed with 
luxuriant vines, the valleys checkered with fields of grain, and - 
ſprinkled with well built villages, all announce the eaſe, ſecurity 
and independence of the inhabitants, and proclaim to the world that 
the Swiſs are frre. by 3 . 
Caſting our eyes on Spain, we ſee a country governed by monks, 
fryars and tyrants ; genius cramped, and the freedom of opinions 
reſtrained by an inquifitorial jealouſy ; commerce monopolized or 
ſhackled by the ſovereign ; a fertile kingdom depopulated by civil 
and religious oppreſſion, and beggared by the very poſſeſſion of 
half the gold and filver of the world. - _ „„ 
Proceeding to France, we behold the moſt intereſting ſpectacle 
ever exhibited on the theater of this earth; a great and enlightened _ 
peope ſtruggling, not only to break down the feudal and hierar- _ 
chal ſyſtems of deſpotiſm, but to exterminate their very principles, 
remove the gothic rubbiſh, from their extenſive territory, and pre- 
pate theſſoil for the more generous plant of liberty. Before the late 
revolution, the rigor of the feudal tenures in France, was conſidera- 
bly relaxed; the peaſantry had riſen to the rank of Metay- 
ers, or Coloni Partiatii; the proprietors of the land furniſh- 
ing the ſeed, the utenſils and the whole ſtock of the farm, and the 
produce being equally divided between the proprietor and the cul- 
tivator. Farmers of this kind have a much greater intereſt in their 
own labor than ſlaves, they are freemen and can acquire property. 
But their intereſt is not ſufficient to encourage agricultural improve- ' 
ment, The payment of 7ithe or a tenth of the produce is found in 
Europe to be a great hindrance to the progreſs of agriculture ; a tax 
of one ha/f the produce muſt therefore be an effectual bar to it, It 
is the intereſt of the farmer to make the land produce as much as 
poſſible, by means of the ſtock furniſhed by the . ; but nev- 
er to encreaſe that ſtock by the ſavings out of his own ſhare of the 
produce, It is ſtill more his intereſt to uſe the landlords cattle in 
other buſineſs, It was obſerved in France before the revolution, 
_ that the matayers took every opportunity of employing the propri- 
eters cattle in carriage, rather than in cultivation; becauſe the pro- 
fits of tranſportation were all their own, whereas the produce of the 
land was divided equally between themſelves and the proprietor. , 


' + See Coxe's Switzerland. paſſim. f Bourgoanne's preſent State of 
Spain. vol. 1. p. 253- 155. 276. 5 7 5 
FY Smnth's wealth of nations book 3. ch. e. 
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the revolution, advanced far beyond Spain, and many parts of Ger- 


many, in agricultural improvement, as well as in ſcience, What bp: 
effect the revolution will have upon the progreſs of improvement, 


we may predict with a good degree of certainty, By the ſequeſ- 
tration of the royal demains, and the immenſe poſſeſſions belongin 


to the regular and ſecular clergy, together with the forfeited eſtates : 


of the temporal nobility, who have deſerted their country, an almoſt 
total change of property has taken place; and throughout that vaſt 
Republic, millions of independent Peeholders will ariſe; who, poſ- 
ſeſling the whole eſtate or intereſt in the lands they cultivate, ill 


have every poſſible motive for introducing the higheſt tate of im- 


provement, It is reported that already the revolution has given a. 

new ſpring to national induſtry.“ But more time and more ſtable | 
vernment are neceſſary to produce any eſſential alteration in the _ 

Bee of that country. At all events, ſome great changes, agricul-. 

taral and commercial as well as political, will follow the revolution; 

and France has now an opportunity of making a diſtinguiſhed ane 

glorious experiment in favor of national induſtry and public happi- 


neſs. ' Let us then drop a, tear over the calamities that attend the 


French revolution, calamities inſeperable from ſuch great changes 
and events; let eandor find ſome apology for the riots and outrages 


of alicentious populace, in the treachery and perjuries of their per- 


fidious domeſtic foes; let reaſon ſmile at the oſpect of peacc in 
ho 


that new born republic, when a freely. elected houſe of repreſenta- 
tives ſhall collect the juſt wiſhes of 25,000,000 of freemen; when 
an elective ſenate, diſtinguiſned from the commons only by the 


venerable age and experience of its members, ſhall check the | ardor | 


and precipitance of a popular aſſembly and give ſtability to their 
legiſlative Wee and when an energetic executive ſnall be 
conftituted by the unbiaſſed ſuffrages of enlightened citizens, armed 
with the whole power of the nation to enforce the reſolutions of- the 
legiſlature.” | oO OO LG OE 
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From a proſpect ſo flattering, let us turn our eyes upon Great 


Britain, where a brave people have purchaſed, with their blood, 
and defended with firmneſs, a larger portion of freedom and a 


more excellent conſtitution of government than have been enjoyed 


by any of the great nations of Europs. Here we ſee the glorious 
effects of liberty, of fixed laws and ſecure property. Here is a ſub- 


ſtantial body of freeholders, the ſtrength and ſoul of a nation; here 


numerous manufaQories employ ſuperfluous hands, feed the poor 
and convert every ſpecies of raw materials into gold; here arts an 
ſcience, patronized and nouriſhed, exalt the human mind and add 
national fame to national wealth; while fleets and navies protect 
* ſurrounded dominions, and waft her productions round the 
. 4 : e „ 27 | 4 Mt 
Before the revolution, agriculture in France was leſs productive thang ip 
England, ia the proportion of 3 to 8% ð 
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1 „ 1 
France however, by means of her peculiar ſertility of ſoi, falu- | 
brity of climate, and many excellent inſtitutions and ſocieties, to- 
gether with the meliorated condition of her peaſantry, was, before 


=; 


Vet the pleaſure we receive from this proſpect is not without al- 
107%. Some great eſtates, which have continued unbreken from 
the times of feudal anarchy,* are not yet cultivated to the de- 
ges of which they are ſuſceptible ; many cities and boroughs hold 
chartered rights and excluſive privileges repugnant to the en of 
11e $£ 
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the conſtitution and deſtructive of national proſperity ; while the 
laws of the kingdom, with an intolerant ſpirit, which is the ſcourge 
of freedom, proſcribe, from the rights of ſociety, certain denomina- 
i tions oi ſubjects, for maintaining opinions which no human tribu- 
nal can control, and which are as harmlcſs in government as the 
FP FE ng og ace and proſperity'to our parent ſtate, and a quiet 
=. * repeal of her antichriſtian intoleraat laws, let us return to our na- 
= tive country, and with tranquil delight, contemplate that happy 
Dn * [xc of freedom and that rational government allotted to the 
=_ —- United States of America. Here the mind of man, as free as the 
air he breathes, may exert all its ES a0 by expanding its pow- 
ers todiftant and various objects, its faculties may be enlarged to a 
__ _ degree hitherto unknown. Here the equalizing genius of the laws 
diſtributes property to every citizen; here all religious opinions are 
_<qually har and render men equally good ſubjects, becauſe there 
are no laws to oppoſe and control them; here no tithes, no rack 
rents, no lordly exactions of gratuities and fines for alienation, no 
arbitrary impoſitions of taxes, harraſs the cultivator of the ſoil and 
s his exertions., Here no beggarly monks and fryars, no 
princely ecclefiaſtics with their annual income of millions, no jdle 
court- penſioners and titled mendicants, no ſpies to waich and ben 
the unſuſpecting citizen, no ty rant with his train of hounds, ba 
+ , tardsand miſtreſſes, thoſe vultures of government, prey upon the 
poor peaſant and exhauſt the public treaſury of the nation. Here 
no commercial or "2 raps monopolies give excluſive 'advantages 
to favored individuals, and extinguiſh the ardor of national enter- 
prize; no ſacramental teſt bars the conſcientious ſectary from places 
of truſt and emolument, or tempts him to diſſimulation and pad 
here no monaſteries, convents and nunneries, the retreats of idleneſs 
and the nurſeries of ſuperſtitzon and debauchery ; no monkiſh prin- 
ciples of celibacy; no daily ceremonies of proceſſions, and mock- 
miracles divert the minds of men from the occupations of induſtry, 
or check the population of the country. Here every man finds 
employment, and the road is open for the pooreſt citizen to - 
wealth by labor and economy, and by his talents and virtue to raiſe 
himſelf rothe higheſt offices of State. Here the laws provide for 
the poor, whom age or infirmity has deprived of the power of ob- 
_ taining ſubſiſtence, and beggary is baniſned from our doors. Here 


* Smith's Wealth of Nations. Book 3. Ch. 2. A | ; 

t This is almoſt literally true in this State; and as it reſpets the natives 
of the United States, it is truc in moſt of the other States. e laws of Con- 
neRicut oblige every town to ſupport its own poor. If any man is ever diſ- 


treſſed with want, he can call upog the town for aid, and demand ſupport, 


But the poor are aot numerous. 


* * 
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. „„ 
the children of W citizen have acceſs to ſchools at the pub- 
lic expenſe ; the eſtabliſnment of numerous pariſh or other private 
libraries, with the univerſal circulation of newſpapers, pamphlets 
and magazines has diffuſed a competent knowledge of religion, arts 
and government among the ſubſtantial inhabitants; while acade- 
mies and univerſities, well endowed and furniſhed with able-pro- 
feſſors, nouriſh the ſciences and prepare our youth for the pulpit, 
the bar and the cabinet.“ Here population has exceeded all Euro- 
pean calculations ; already has the active genius of America begun 


manufacturing eftabliſhments ; already do her ſhips traverſe the: . ; 1: 
lobe, and collect wealth on the ocean and the iſlands, from tie 
Seri of Magellan to the inhoſpitable regions of Kamchatska ; 
and in the ſhort period of 170 years, ſince our anceſtors landed on 
theſe ſhores, a trackleſs wilderneſs, inhabited only by ſavages ank 


wild beaſts, is converted into fruitful fields and meadows, more high- =. 


ly cultivated than one half of Europe. | „ 
But while we indulge the pleaſure of viewing this animating po | 
pect, let us not forget that of 4,000,000 of Inhabitants in the 
ted States, almoſt 700,000 are ſlayes ; a circumſtance which can- 
not fail to allay the joy, that the proſperous ſtate of the country 
would otherwiſe inſpire in every patriotic boſom. Deteftable was 
the policy which firſt introduced the practice of cultivating planta- 
tions by ſlaves ; and both in a political and moral veiw, deplora= 
ble are the conſequences of that policy! - ** 
But ſince the evil really exiſts, it becomes a queſtion of infinite 
magnitude, what effectual remedy can be applied, conſiſtent with 
that regard to private property and public ſafety and honor, which 
ought ever to direct our national councils. 
That freedom is the ſacred right of every man whatever be his 
color, who has not forfeited it by ſome violation of municipal la, 
is a truth eſtabliſhed by God himſelf in the very creation of 
human beings, No time, no eircumſtances, no human power 
or policy can change the nature of this truth, nor repeal the fanda- 
mental laws of ſociety by which every man's right to liberty 
is guaranteed. The firſt act therefore of enſlaving men is always 
a violation of thoſe great primary laws of ſociety, by which alone 
the maſter himſelf holds every particle of his own freedom. 
But are there not caſes when it is neceſſary to make a diſtinction 
between abftrad right and political expedience ? Is it not true that 
Political expedience, properly underſtood, is the foundation of all 
public right and Juſtice ? The African ſlave trade originated when 
political and ſocial rights were not generally underſtood, and when 
the few philoſophers who underſtood and attempted to defend them 
could make a very feeble reſiſtance to the ſuggeſtions of private av- 
arice and the tyranical policy of nations. Under ſuch circum- 


The 8 diffuſion of knowledge among the common people i found 
only in the eaſtern Stats. Eg a 2 
„ have heard elderly people remark, that in the early part of their lives, 
it never onte occurred to them that it was N and iniquitous to enſlave 
| 3 It is within a few years only that the queſtion has been generally 
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ances, the buſineſs was begun and continued, till about 22 
ago when the iociety of Quakers, under the auſpices of the benevo- 
lent Anthony Benezet, remonſtrated againſt the ſhamefyl traffic. 
From that period powerful efforts have made by numerous ſo- 
cietics as well as individuals, to procure the emancipation of thoſe 
alrcady reduced to . and to put a ſtop to further importa- 
tions from Africa. Theſe efforts have been attended with great 
ſucceſs, In ſome of the northern ſtates of America, all the Tres 
bave been ſet free by conſtitutional declarations of rights; in 
almoſt all of them proviſion has been made by law to int ioduce 
a gradual abolition of the exifting ſlavery, and the further impor- 
tation is ſtrictly prohibited. At the ſame time we may remark 
that by a late act of the Britiſh Parliament, the ſlave trade is to 
ceaſe in the year 1796; and the revolution in France has already 
produced very important changes in that trade and in the condi- 
tion of the ſlaves in ſome of the French Iſlands. What will be the 
_ _ final reſult of theſe meaſures and events in the Weſt Indies, no 
man can predict with any degree of aſſurance. 5 
Wich reſpect to the United States of America, no great difſi- 
culties or inconveniences occur in gradually aboliſhing ſlavery in 
all the States north of Delaware. In the 8 States north and eaſt of 
Delaware, the number of ſlaves is comparatively ſmall ; being to 
the free inhabitants in the proportion of only one to forty four; but 
in the fix ſouthern States, where the ſlaves make nearly one third of 
the inhabitants, the liberation of them 1s a matter of very ſerious 
Io give freedom at once toalmoſt 500,000 ſlaves, would reduce 
perhaps 20,000 white families to beggary. It would impoveriſh 
the country ſouth of Penſylvania ; all cultivation would probably 
ceaſe for a time; a famine would enſue ; and there would be ex- 
treme danger of inſurrections which might deluge the country 
in blood and perhaps depopulate it. Such calamities would be de- 
precated by eve volent man and good citizen; and that zeal 
which ſome perſons diſcover to effect a total ſndden abolitium of ſla- 
very in the United States, appears to be very intemperate. Indeed 
ĩt is a zeal which counteracis its own purpoſes; for a ſudden eman- 
cipation of ſuch a number of ſlaves, inſtead of bettering their condi- 
tion would render it worſe, and inevitably expoſe t to periſh 
with cold and famin. Whatever have been the means and howev- 
er unjuſtifiable the policy by which flavery has been introduced 
| and encouraged, the evil has taken ſuch deep root, and is ſo wide- 


1 Of 40. 384 Slaves in the States north of Delaware 92 3 Ka in New- 
Tork and New-Jerſey ; the flaves in Penſylvania Vermont and the four 
New-Englana States amounting only to 7607, The proportion of ſlaves to 
Free inbabitants is, SUI, | | 
In the States ſouth of Penſylvania as 2 to 24 
In the States north of Deleware 28 | 1 to 444 
In New-York and New-Jerſey, WE a 10016. 
| Fi 7 = 4 New. England States, with Vermont and Penſylvania as 2 to 190 
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1 ſpread in the ſouthern States, that an attempt to eradieste it at | 
a ſingle blow would expoſe the whole political body to diſſelu- 


tion. In theſe ideas I ſhall probably be ſeconded by a great pro- 


rtion of thinking men throughout the United States, 


It has been ſuggeſted that the country may gradually be delivered | 
from its black inhabitants by tranſporting a certain number of them 


to Africa every year, furniſhed with the neceſſary means of ſubſiſt- 
. ence, A ſettlement of this kind has been already 1 a colo- 


ny from Great - Britain, under the ſuperintendance of Mr. Clarkſon. 
Indeed if colonial eſtabliſnments of this kind could be effected, 


without great injury to the United States, humanity and philoſo- 


phy would exult at the proſpect of ſeeing the arts of civilized na- 


tions introduced into the heart of Africa, But the practicability 


of this plan of colonization ſeems to be yet problematical. It ſeems 


not yet decided by the experiments made, whether ſuch colonies 


would. not dwindle away by diſeaſe, and be perpetually expoſed to 


the hoſtility of the ſurrounding natives. Indeed, it may be an im- 


portant queſtion, whether even well civilized blacks placed in the 


torrid zone, where little labor is requiſite to procure their neceſſary 


food and clothing, would not neglect all arts and labor, beyond 


what are neceſſary to ſupply immediate wants, and gradually revert 
back to a ſavage ſtate, How far a commercial intercourſe with 


ſuch colonies, by exciting a taſte for luxuries and the love of wealth | 
and ſplendor, would tend to preſerve their habits of induſtry and 


prompt them to encourage arts and manufactures, we have perhaps 
no certain data from which we can draw even a probable concluſion. 
But other objections oppoſe themſelves to the project of African 
colonization. o is to pay the expenſe ? The maſter will think 
the loſs of his ſlaves a ſacrifice on his part ſufficiently great, with- 
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out furniſhing them with food, utenſils, and ſhipping for their 


tranſportation ; and the ſlaves are not able to furniſh themſelves 
with theſe articles. The funds therfore muſt be raiſed by JO 
Tubſcriptions, or ſupplied by government; and theſe reſources 
cannot be relied on in the preſent ſtate of America, Beſides it is 
not certain that the ſlaves themſelves would be willing to riſk ſuch 
a change of ſituation ; as moſt of them are born in this country 
and are total ſtrangers to Africa and its inhabitants. In this caſe, 


to compel them to quit the country, and encounter the dangers of 


the ſea, an inſalubrious climate and the hoftile tribes of Africa; 
together with the riſk. of ſtarving, would be a flagrant act of injuſ- 
tice, inferior only to the firit act of enſlaving their anceſtors. 

The objection that the unhealthineſs of the climate renders it im- 


poſſible for whites to cultivate rice and xm, ray ank 
71 


therefore it is neceſſary to perform this buſineſs lacks, ſeems to 
be of little weight; or at leaſt, it cannot be of permanent duration. 
It is commonly ſuppoſed that the inſalubrity of the air in the ſou- 
thern ſtates, ariſes in great meaſure, from the ſtagnant waters which 
cover the rice and indigo plantations. Theſe waters indeed increaſe 


Non minus eſt probanda Medicina que ſanaret vitioſas partes Reipublice, 


5 


quam quæ exſecaret. Cicero Epiſt. 


. F 
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. FH 
the evil; but the principal cauſe is a much more extenſive one; 
the large marſhes and rae tracts of uncleared-land in the flat coun- 
try. Marſhes and ſtagnant waters, in which vegetable ſubſtances 
putrify and diſſolve, produce peſtilential exhalatzons ; and when a 
country is moſily covered with forefts, the air itſelf becomes Hag- 


nant and does not carry off the noxious efluvia generated in low 


| Its motion. To render any flat country healthy, it muſt 


grounds. It is with the air as with water; its purity 8 on 
clear- 
ed of its foreſts, and laid open on all ſides to the action of the wind. 


It is not ſufficient to open here and there a plantation, and leave 


four fifths of the earth covered with wood, des the advantage 


of giving motion to the air on an extended plain, the clearing and 


cultivation of the earth lays it open to the ſun, whoſe heat warms 
and dries the ſurface, and by removing the moiſture, prevents the 


1 of noxious exhalations. Thus whenever moſt of the 


nd in the ſouthern - ſtates ſhall be cleared, the principal cauſe 
of epidemic diſeaſes will be deſtroyed; and the free circulation of 


air near the ſurface of the earth will render the putrid exhalations 
from the plantations and marſh ground which cannot be drained, 


much leſs fatal. The New-England States, ſixty years ago, were 
infeſted with the ſame annual fevers, which now prove ſo trouble- 
ſome to the ſouthern ſtates ; but by the clearing and cultivation of 
the earth, thoſe diſeaſes no longer prevail. The rice fields in Italy and 


| 1 all cultivated by white people, and tho they render the air 
a 
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ut them leſs ſalubrious than it is in other parts of the country, 
yet it is not ſo fatal to the health of the people, as to diſcourage the 
culture of that uſeful grain. e 
There is therefore no queſtion that a general and high ſtate of 
cultivation will, to a great degree, correct the inſalubrity of the 
low flat country in the ſouthern States, ſo as to render it cultivable 
with white laborers ; except perhaps in the vicinity of ſuch ſalt- 
marſhes as cannot be drained. But the obſtacles that preſent them- 
ſelves to the project of colonization, and to that of a general ſudden 
ebolition of ſlavery, appear to he equally inſurmountable. Ihe 
blacks in the ſouthern States muſt, it is preſumed, continue there, 
for a great number of years, perhaps forever; government at leaſt 
will not undertake the herculean taſk ofexporting them to a foreign 
country, and repeopling five or ſix States with white inhabitants.“ 


+ See Bourgoanne's travels, vol. a. | bs 
The project of exporting all the blacks in the United States, would, if 
prafticable, be attended with many deſireable effects. The ſeparation of the 


Whites from all mixture of colour, would remove the cauſes of much jealouſy 


and diſſention, which will otherwiſe prevail among the whites and blacks, 
But ſhould colonization ever be attempted,the exportation of the ſlaves from 


the ſouthern States muſt be ſlow and gradual, to prevent the impoveriſhment 


of the country. The ſudden expulſion of 700,000 moreſcoes from Spain, 
in the riegn of Philip g, gave a blow to the agriculture and manufactures of 
that kingdom, which. the efforts of almoſt two centuries have ſcarcely repair- 
ed. Wat. Phil. 3, 442 Many of the welthieſt people in Spain were reduced 
to poverty and ale, Perhaps a more eligible ſcheme would be to aſſi 

the blacks 3 portion of land in the United States, and remove them all thither 
by flow degrees, furniſhing them with means of cultivation. : 


n 


— 


What then can be done? What method can be deviſed Cork 2 


liorating the condition of the blacks, without eſſentially injuring 


the ſlave, the maſter and the public. This is the great deſidera- 
tum. There appears to me only one plan or expedient for effecting 
this deſirable object, which, in its operation, will combine the three 
ſeveral intereſts which are to be conſulted; this is, to raiſe the 
ſlaves, by gradual means, to the condition of free tenant. 


Indeed if we judge from the fate of villanage in many parts K 


Europe, it is no illfounded prediction, that ſlavery in this country 
will be utterly extirpated in the courſe of two centuries, perhaps 


in a much ſhorter period, without any extraordinary efforts to abol- 


iſh it. The negroes in the ſouthern States are very nearly in the 
ſituation of the villains in England under the firſt prinees of the 


Norman line. They enjoy certain privileges, ſuch as that of cul- 
tivating a ſpot of earth for themſelves, on a certain day of the 


* 


week, or that of performing a certain taſk eyery day. To theſe 


privileges they adhere with pertinacious obſtinacy. No power or 


perſuaſion can prevail on a negro to plant or dig, in one day, more 
than a quarter of an acre of land, nor to labor for his maſter on 'a 
day which he has been aceuſtomed to confider as his own time. 
The flaves will therefoxe relinquiſh no privilege ; but it is ſcarcely 
| Poſſible to prevent them from gradually acquiring new privileges, 


which they will immediately challenge as rights, and thus by de- 
grees abridge their maſters authority over them. The humanity 


of ſome maſters, the weakneſs or the policy of others will continu- 
ally be multiplying and enlarging the privileges of their ſlaves; till 


multitudes of them acquire ſome property, by which they will de 


able to purchafe more ample exemptions from their maſters autho- 


- rity, and finally to obtain their freedom, In this manner, and b 
various other. means, the ancient villains'of England” obtained- their 
freedom, and long before the abolition of military tenures under 


Charles 2, there were very few villains left in the nation.“ By 


ſuch means, the ſlaves in theſe States would unqueſtionably riſe to 
the enjoyment of freedom, without any legiſlative proviſion for 


the purpoſe. But this progreſs would be too ſlow to ſatisfy the 


friends of humanity, in this enlightened period of the world; too 
flow for the ſpirit of our governments, and too flow for our public 
proſperity. It is therefore highly neceſſary that public meaſures 
and private ſocieties ſhould lend' their aid to accelerate the, progreſs 
of freedom, and with all convenient ſpeed, baniſh the galling chains 
of bondage from the ſhores of our Republic. L FG 
To the plan of raiſing the ſlaves to the condition of free tenants, 
many objections may be raiſed ; but perhaps none of them will de- 
ſerve an anſwer, except this; that if the ſlaves are ſet at liberty, 
even with the offer of farms on a ſmall rent, they will not labor 
but will become vagabonds and ſtarve, or betake themſelves: to 


pilfering, and be a ſcourge to the country, This objection has 


— — 


weight, and as it reſpects a total and ſudden emancipation, it appears 
lack, Com. Vol. 2, 96, Sullivan, Lecture 25. 175 
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to me inſuperable. But I cannot believe all the ſlaves in this 
country are ſo dull that motives of intereſt will make no impreſſion 
on their minds, or that they are ſo unprincipled and ungrateful, 
that if ſer at liberty, they would turn their hands againſt their 
maſters, and devote themſel ves to an idle life and to ſtealing. 
Some among them might be found, who, if their maſters would give 
them farms eee their liberty, on condition of their 
deing tenants, wou rompted to induſtry, and exerciſe the 
2 and 3 —— planter 5 find, among his 
flaves, a few perhaps of the young men, whoſe habits are not firm- 
ly riveted, on whom the firſt experiments might be made. Once 
inſpire them with a love of property, let them go to market for 
themſelves, accuſtom themſelves to make bargains, and begin to 
furniſh themſelves with clothes and food above their ordinary fare, 
and to build for themſelves convenient houſes, and their wanr 
continually multiplying will beget habits of induſtry and economy. 
To prompt a ſlave to exertion, his deſires muſt be inflamed, like 
ried of other men, with a proſpe& of enjoyments above thoſe 
of a ſlave ——he muſt be inſpired with emulation; and to ſuppoſe 
- the negroes in America to be naturally deftitute of ſuch defires, is 
contrary to hiftorical facts, and all the lknown principles of the 
human conſtitution. e 

If a few ſlaves could be found on whom ſucceſsful experiments 
might be made, the taſk would be half-accompliſhed ; as example 
would have a powerful effect in exciting a ſpirit of emulation. 
But to give ſucceſs to au efforts for this purpoſe, the ſlaves muſt be 
aſſiſted with the ſuperintending care and direction of their maſters 
or overſeers, as well as with the ſtock and utenſils neceſſary for 
their farms. To put a man upon a farm, who has never had 4 
will of his own, and whoſe faculties, ſubject to perpetual compul- 
ſion, have never had an opportunity to unfold and exert themſelves, 
is like ſending children into the world to ſeek their living; and 
to give him land to work on, without ſtock or inſtruments of huſ- 
bandry, would afford a very unpromiſing proſpect of ſucceſs. 

But the firſt eſſays would be few and on a ſmall ſcale, fo that the 
proprietor need not be terrified at the expenſe, and after the firſt 
difficulties ſhould be overcome, the tenants would be able to furniſh 
themſelves with the neceflary. means of managing their farms, and 
the profits would amply _ the proprietor. Fl 
It is to be wiſhed that ſome patriotic and humane gentlemen in 
the ſouthern States would make effectual experiments upon their 
llaves, to determine how far a project of this kind will anſwer the 
double purpoſe of giving freedom to a miſerable race of men, with- 
out injuring their owners and obſtructing the cultivation of the 
country. Noefforts of this kind have yet been made in America ;* 
ſo that our planters have not to encounter the diſcouragements ari- 


*.L am informed by two very intelligent and reſpectable gentlemen, the 
Hon, David Ramſay Eſq. of South-Carolina, and the Hon. James Maddi- 
ſon Eſq. of Virginia, that there are no inſtances of Planters leafing lands to 


their manumitted blacks in the States where they live, or none that deſerve. 
the name of experiments. 5 | 5 
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 fGmilar attempts in Europe affords good ground of encouragement. 


groſs crimes, and ſometimes in a fit of dru 


ſaw, and con 
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dung 3 a failure of their own. experiments); and the ſacceſs of 


A glorious experiment of this kind has been made by-Zamoi 


ki, 


cedent is important, and ſerves to confirm the principles here ad- 
vanced, that ſlavery is pernicious to the morals, as well as to the 
induftry and population of a country. On inſpecting the pariſh 
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| formerly great Chancellor of Poland, who in the year 1560, en- : 
franchiſed the peaſants of 6 villages, in the palatinate of Maſo-x 
via. The ſucceſs deſerves to be particularly mentioned, as the pre- 


regiſters of theſe villages, —.— that for ten years immediate- 


ly preceding their enfranchiſement, the births amounted to 43 each 


year on an average ; but in the firſt ten years of their freedom, 


the births on an average, were 62 for each year, and in the ſeven 
following years they averaged 77. During the ſame period of 17 
years, the income of this particular eſtate was tripled. ET 

While the ants were in a ſtate ot vaſſalage, Zamoiſki was 


_ obliged to build cottages and barns for them, and furniſh them with 


ſeed, ſtock. and implements of: huſbandry. But ſince they have ac- 


quired their freedom, they are able to provide all theſe neceſſaries 
or themſelves, and pay an annual rent to the proprietor, in lieu of 


the perſonal ſervice which was formerly exacted. 


In point of morals, the improvement of the peaſants is equally re- 


markable. While they were flaves, they were ny guilty of 


— 
- 


ſs, would murder 


travellers, For ſuch diſorders their maſter was obliged to pay a fine, 


called in the poliſh law, pro incontinentia ſubditorum. Since their 


emancipation, ſuch diſorders have almoſt entirely ceaſed. © 2 
Upon figning the deed of enfranchiſement, the benevolent Ta- 
moiſki expreſſed to the ts ſome apprehenſions, that encour- 


raged by their freedom, they would fall into every ſpecious of licen- 


tiouſneſs, and commit more diſorders than when they were under 


the reſtraints of a maſter's authority. The good ſenſe of their an- 


ſwer is worthy of particular notice; it was to this effect. When 


we had no other property than the ſtick which we hold in our 
hands, we had no encouragement. to a right conduct; and hav- 
ing nothing to loſe, we ated on all occaſions in an inconfiderate 


manner; but as ſoon as our houſes, our lands, and our cattle be- | = 
come our own, the fear of forfeiting them will be a conſtant re- "70 


ſtraint upon our actions. The event has -manifeſted the fincerity - 


of theſe declarations, and the truth of the principles they contain. 
It has filenced the ill founded ſurmiſes of the Poliſh nobles, who 


repreſented their vaſſals as too ungovernable to make a good uſe of 


their freedom. 


enfranchiſed the peaſants on all his eſtates; and his example has 
been imitated by other noblemen with fimilar ſucceſs. Prince 
Stanislaus, nephew to the King of Poland, whoſe mind has been im- 


e by a reſidence in England, warmly patronizes the plan of giving 


berty to the 28 He bas enfranchiſed four villages near War- 


- 


Zamoiſki, pleaſed with the thriving ſtate of his free tenants, has | 


cends to direct and aſſiſt the peaſants, He is ſenſble 
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that ſlavery benums the faculties of the mind, and renders men unfit 
to and direct the cultivation of a farm. He therefore vifits 
their cottages, ſuggeſts improvements in huſbandry, inſtructs them in 
the mode of rearing cattle and bees, and points out the errors into 
which they are betrayed by their ignorance and incapacity, The en- 
creaſing population and value, and the improved agriculture of the 
enfranchiſed villages, the ſuperior neatneſs and convenience of the 
cottages, and the eaſe, contentment aud more orderly lives of the 
peaſants, mark moſt ſtrikingly the different effects of ſlavery and 
2 and prove beyond cavil or controverſy that the freedom of 
the laborer is as advantagous to the proprietor of the farm, as it is be- 
nificial to the peaſant and his country. T e ir 7, oY 
Why ſhould not ſuch illuſtrious examples of the happy effects of 
liberty upon domeſtic and rural economy find imitators in Ame- 
rica? Will American planters ſtill object to ſuch a liberal policy, 
the dullneſs of the faculties and the inferiority of the nature, of 
. their ſlaves ? Will they forever be the dupes of viſionary theories 
5 - and a ſuperficial philoſophy ? Is there no Zamoiſki, no Stanislaus 
—_ —- in the ſouthern departments of our free Republic, who will hazard 
| one effectual experiment? Or have falſe pride, deep-rooted preju« 
dices, contempt of the African race and unconquerable indolence, 
ſuch influence over the mind of our planters, that they will make 
1 no efforts to raiſe, from their degraded condition, the ſervile herd 
mM of animals, who, in the ſhape of men, tojl like beaſts of burthen, 
#64 to pamper the vices of their maſters, and who have ' as few motives 
to 3 and as little concern for their proprie tors intereſt or hap- 
pineſs, as the horſe that draws his cart or bears his ſaddle ? Let 
Americans remember that in Poland and Ruſſia it is yet generally 
believed that their peaſants are incapable of obtaining any ſolid 4 
advantages from freedom; and that ſo lately as the year 1766, the 
economical ſociety of Peterſburgh, at the requeſt of ſome unknown 
4 perſon, who made them a preſent of money 5 the purpoſe, offered 
K - large premium, to the author of the beſt Diſſertation on this 
= * queſtion ; 5 Whether it is moſt advantageous to the State that the 
peaſant ſhould poſſeſs land or only - perſonal effects, and to what 
-" point ſhould that property be extended for the good of the pub- 
3M lic.” [o a citizen of America, it ſeems ſtrange and even aſten- 
A , ſhing that in the 18th century ſuch a queſtion could admit of a 
doubt in any part of Europe; much more that it ſhould become the 
ſubject of oy diſcuſſion, Yet not only in Ruſſia and in great 
part of Poland, but in Germany and Italy, where the light of ſci- 
BH ence has long ſince diſpelled the night of Gothie ignorance, the 
blarons would be ſnocked at the idea of giving freedom to their pea- 
% ſants. 1 This repugnance muſt ariſe from tlie ſappoſition that by 
giving liberty to their peaſants, their eſtates would be materially 


I See Coxe's travels into Poland, &c. vol. 1, 159. | 5 
One hundred and ſixty-four Diſſertations were ſent to the Society on 
this occaſion, and the prize was given to a Mr. Bearde, doctor in Canon and 


_ civil laat Aix-la-Chapelle. Coxe. Travels into Poland, &c, Vol. s. p. | 
= 45 1 Moor's Italy. P. 33% 15 | ** 4 
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to be the laſt to be convinced of it j freemen not only produce 
more, but they ſquander leſs tlian flaves ; they are not only more 


induſtrious, but more provident; and there is not an owner of ſlaves 
in Europe or America, the value of whoſe eſtate might not be 


doubled in a few years, by giving liberty to his ſlaves and affiſting 


them in the management of their farms. For it muſt be remem- 
| bered that ſlavery diſcourages agriculture and manufactures, not 


only by taking from the laborer every motive that God and Seciety 


give him to prompt him to exertion, hut by inſpiring the great pro- 


prietors of lands with a contempt of all manual labor, and ren 


and wealth. Who could imagine that the feudal and papal ſyſtems. 


in Europe ſhould have ſo corrupted and perverted the minds of 


men, as:to render low and degrading the noble employments of 
huſbandry and manufaQtures ; employments which, in the age of 
Homer, were the buſineſs of kings and queens; and arts the inven- 


tors of which were deified. Aſtoniſhing truth! The moſt _— 1 
ig- 


ficant Baron of Europe, by a cuſtomary inverſion of all ideas of di 
nity and 18 riety, affects to deſpiſe the occupations over which 
Ceres an Minerva once prefided with the rank of Goddeſſes, 


| "the eſtabliſhment of feuds and of the papal hierarchy, all ideas of 
_ primeval fimplicity and purity of taſte and manners were loſt rx 
corrupted ; kings, prieſts and monks engroſſed all real p 5 


and the military and ſacerdotal profeſſions alone became honorab 

To ſo low a condition were huſbandry; manufactures and commerce 
reduced, that in the opinion'of the nobility and higher orders of the 
clergy throughout Europe, a nobleman could not purſue either of 


thoſe occupations without degrading himſelf and —— his rank. - 
in ſome 


In a great part of Europe this opinion ſtill prevails, 
countries, it is ſupported by the laws. By a law of Poland, a noble 
man is a man who poſſeſſes a freehold, or who can trace his deſcent 

from anceſtors who formerly poſſeſſed a freehold eſtate ; who has 


followed no trade or commerce and is at liberty to chooſe the mw» ml | 


of his habitation : but if he follows any trade or commerce, he 


his title and is degraded. By the laws and cuſtoms of Spain a 


. 


principal proof of a man's title to nobility is, that he has never ex= 


erciſed any of the ſervile profeſſions, and to ſuch an extreme is this 
_ ridiculous pride and contempt of buſineſs carried in ſome provinces,  - 
that even merchants are not permitted to attend the theater win 


the nobility.+ 


in France 


ore the late revolution, and a ſimilar contempt of a- 


” Coxe's Poland vol. 1, 196. 147. 149. SE 
F Bourgoanne's Preſent State of Spain. vol. 2. p. 39- 


See Rieſbeck's Travels. vol. Lo 37+ ; 51. Preface to Born's ; Travels. 8 * | 
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injured; for their pride alone would not withſtand a regard to their „„ 
mtereft. Vet this is a moſt fatal error, and Americans oughit not | 


The e ore meg fill prevail in Germany: the Came exiſted = 


42 — 
bor, in a greater or tefs degree; is obſervable in the Weſt- Indies and 
in America, among the proprietors of ſlaves. By the prevalence 
of ſuch falſe notions, a country if doubly injured—the-proprietor 
and all his family are rendered unproductive hands, and moſtly 
uſeleſs—the ſlaye or cultivator, the mechanic and the trader are 
rendered leſs productive and uſeful hands, by being robbed of that 
. honorable rank and eſtimation among men which is the moſt pow- 
_ - erful ſtimulus to exertion, and which ought ever to be held up as a 
prize to reward honeft induſtry, - But the evil does not top here: 
Such notions render a great portion of the actual capital of a State 
unproductive; for when- men of buſineſs have acquired fortunes, 
they aſpire to rank, relinquiſh their buſineſs, and purchaſe titles. 
Their property, inſtead of forming an active capital in trade or 
manufactures, is converted into realeſtate or funded ſtock, or what 
is worſe, loaned to foreigners, and the intereſt conſumed by this 
new fangled nobility, in idleneſs and diſſipation. Such is the prac- 
tice in many parts of Europe; and wherever this falſe pride pre- 
vails, the productive occupations of life are neglected by the wealthy 
and well-informed who ought to be their patrons, and who are the Ef 
moͤſt able to render them flouriſhing. The conſequence is, tat - 
the nobles themſelves are often poor, and their country is ſtill 
poorer ; deſtitute of arts, of induſtry and reſources. _ -. .-; 
This contempt. of buſineſs, wherever it prevails, is a moſt ſeri. 
ous calamity, as it ſtrikes at the very root of national induſtry, 
and conſequently of national wealth and power. A very 
little political arithmetic will ſhow the magnitude of this 
evil, in a ſtrong point of view. It muſt be obſerved that 
property, when Abbe in profitable un dertakings, whether 
- mexcantile, agricultural or manufacturing, reſembles money at 
compound intereſt. If one hundred pounds produce ſix pounds 
clear profit ina year, and the proprietor ſquanders away the fix 
pounds at the end of the year, his capital ſtock will never be enlar- 
ged. But if the fix pounds of prolit, at the years end, are adied 
to the original Rock, the proprietor then has one hundred and ſix 
pounds as a capital for the ſecond year. In this manner he pro- 
ceeds,' adding*his profits to his ſtock, which is an operation pre- 
eiſely ſimilar to that of adding intereſt to principal which produ- 
ices compound intereſt, Let it then be ſuppoſed that in a ſtate or 
kingdom, there are 10, ooo families of nobility or planters, who 
| - cultivate their lands H means of ſlaves and who do not labor them- 
 - - ſelves. In 10,000 families, we may ſuppoſe. about 70,000 ſouls ; 
one fourth or 17,500 adult males; and nearly the ſame number or 
= 17000 females. Soppoſe every able bodied laborer to be worth 
60 dollars by the year, which is the general hire of a laboring man 
in America; and every adult female to be worth 17 dollars a year, 
which is leſs than the actual value of female labor in America. The 
whole arinual value of the labor of 17,500 men is 1,050,000 
dollars; and that of 17,000 females, 289,000, dollars, in the 
| whole, 1,3 39,000 dollars. But to be very moderate in my calcu- | 
©. lations, I will ſuppoſe the annual value of the labor of 10,000 _ 0 
ils to be only 1,300,000 dollars; and this ſum to be employed an& FF. 
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4 


a upon the prineiples ples of 145 und intereſt at 6 per cent. „ 
for one dentury. The - reſult would be that a ſtock of 1, 30%, 
dollars would, in à century, ng up axe of tour hundred and 
twenty millions of dollars. Ten — idle families therefore 


in a State, would, upon a very moderate calculation, and in one 


century, make that difference. in-the value of tha products of chat | 


This eftimare fuppoſes tha flock will produce fix per cent 
ann. that no part 


into conſideration, ſrill the 
difference in the effects of fre 
wealth and power of a country. 


But facts as well as elteldlations corroborate: theſe principles. . 
From the moſt aceurate accounts of the exports of ſeveral nations 
of Europe, together with the revenues and imports, we are wars. - 


ranted in this concluſion, that the actual produce of a country is 
nearly in an exact proportion to the degree of freedom enjoyed by 


its inhabitants. The ſoil and climate of ſome countries are leſs 


favorable to induſtry than thoſe of other countries, and the roads 


and convenience for navigation may make a conſiderable differ- Th" 
ence in the exports of different countries. But all theſe circum-. 
ſtances being equal, and the laboring people all enjoying equal 


freedom and encouragement, the exports of all countries woul 
likewiſe be equal, as well as the internal conſumption. If every 


ed in conſuming his own productions; the ſurplus -would 


. ported, Theſe are true general principles as they reſpect uation, 5 

The ex 5 of a country therefore are one of the principal erite- 
value of its productions. On this principle let us com- 

pare the induſtry of Spain and Poland with that of Great Britain 


ria of t 


and America. It be admitted that the natural fertility of 


both Spain and Poland i is equal, if not ſuperior, to thoſe of 8 475 


Britain and America, and in point of conveniences for forei 
commerce, _ is not inferior to either. Ihe follow ing 
will exhibit 


Fend 9, % eee, 


he ſtock or produce is diverted from conſtant 
employment, and that the 789850 families will produce a. 
_ enough, if employed, to work the whole flock thro the whole bs 
od. Whatever deductions may and onght to be made in fact fr "oY 1 
the reſult of this calculation on account of circumſtances not taken 
roceſs will demonſt rate the immenſe 
dom and e l to the IM 


1 


man had land or materials of his own, his whole induſtry would ; 
be exerted in producing, and his appetites would be fully g 5 
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number of Inhabitants in each nation, the annual £ 5 5 5 | 5 b 1 
value of the exports from each in Spaniſh dollars, and what ought 
to be exported from Spain and Poland, if the inhabitants Were 


. ET D 
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Io be in proportion to Great-Britain, ' * 
Spain ſhould export annually, - 66,000,000 
Poland =» * 54,000,000 
. Inhabitants. Exports. 
America - = | 3,930,000 18,000,000 
HET Jo be in proportion to America, 
Spain ſhould export, Jo, ooo, ooo 
. Poland OT OH A441, oo, ooo 


This calculation muſt be very impe : ſect, becauſe the internal con- 
ſumption is not known in any of theſe countries. But it mayſbe fair- 
ly preſumed from the miſerable condition of the laboring people in 
Spain and Poland, that the internal conſumption of thoſe kingdoms 
is by no means equal to that of Great-Britain and America, in pro- 
portion to the number of inhabitants. Free people who raiſe an 
abundance of proviſion, conſume what they pleaſe—flaves, if they 
are not limited in the quantity of their food and cloathing, are Kill 
obliged to ſubſiſt on a few articles of coarſe cheap food. It is pro- 
bable therefore, if we could aſcertain the value of the home produc- 

tions conſumed in theſe ſeveral countries, we ſhould find the amount 
of the value of the whole produce of each country to be much more 
in favor of Great Britain and America, than the reſult of the fore- 
going 1 5 0 4 ; 1 | 

+ le may per uired why, upon theſe principles, the ts of 
the United una —— cog Js abe aa. — ny bo, eons : 
as the inhabitants of America are at leaſt as free as thoſe of Great- Britain. 
Perhaps the internal conſumption in America, may partly account for this dif- 
Ference ; but a more ſatisfactory anſwer is, that Americans almoſt all cultivate 
the earth, whereas a great proportion of the people in Great-Britgin are man- 
ufactures ; and it is a well known fact, that fewer laborers are required to 
produce a given value in manufaQtures from raw materials, eſpecially with 


tbe uſe of machines; than to produce the ſame value by the culture of the 


earth, The manufaRturers of England alone, are ſuppoſed to be upwards of 
44000,000 perſons or 4-7ths of its inhabitante, The profits of trade in England, 
are eſtimated to be from 8 to 10 per cent. on their capital ſtock ; and the pro- 
| fits on manufactures ſomething higher.“ Suppoſe them 10 per cent. and the 
intereſt of money five, the net profit is 6 per cent. which difference is im- 
menſely in favor of that manufacturing kingdom; for lands in America do 
not produce 4 per cent. net profit; probably not three. 3 | 
But there is a farther explanation of this apparent{difference. The exports 
of Great-Britaio conſiſt principally of manufactures ; but the raw materials 
of the principal Engliſh manufactures, are imparted from other countries; 
nnd when the articles are entered for ſhipment and exportation, the price of 
the raw materials is included with the price or value of the goods at the cuſ- 
tom houſe. Thus ahout 4 of the woo! manufactured in England, is imported 
from Spain—25,000 tons of iron, which is wrought into bardware, all the 
Cotton and filk which are manufatured are imported. Theſe articles fur- 
niſh the principal value of the exported manufaQures. 1 
In America the caſe is different —almoſt all our 4 N conſiſt of articles 
produced in the country; proviſious, raw materials, &c. On theſe articles, 
there is only one advance; that upon the original labor and expenſe of pro- 
ducing them. Bat on the raw materials imported into Great-Britain, there 
are two advances—one to the nation producing them—and a ſecond advance 
vpon the labor and expenſe of manufacturing; to which may be added the 
reightand charges which are paid by the importer, and form a part ofthe fir 


* Smith's Wealth of Nations. Vol. 1. 9 and 10. | 


But it muſt be noted that the ſum total of the whole exports-'of 
the United States is taken into the foregoing calculation, when. in 
fact the ſouthern States are cultivated by ſlaves. To ſhow the ad- 
vantages of the freedom of America in a fairer point of view, the 


calculation ſhould be made upon thoſe States where there are no | 1 


ſlaves; but this is impoſlible, as from the geographical poſition of 
the northern States, the produce of one State is exported from ports 
in another, and the actual exports of each ſeparate State cannat be 


aſcertained. Thus from the returns made to the Secretary, of be 


Treaſury, according to his printed report in 1791, the 'exports of 
 New- York appear to be 2, 5 16, ooo dollars, and thoſe of 'Connec- 
ticut only 710,340 ;* Whereas a confiderable part of the articles 
exported from New- York are the produce of Connectieut. A more 
exact rule foraſcertaining the real produce of a State is to devide 


_ coſt tathe manufacturer, and on which likewiſe he has an advance. ſethe 
fine wool imported into Great-Britain from Spain, to be worth, in thefleece, 

1/6 ſterling a pound; at this price, jo, ooo cwt. which is about the.quaotityen 

nually ſent to Great · Britain, will amount to goo, ooo. Suppoſe this wool at the 
placeof ſhipment to be worth go per cent. more, the valueofthis article to Spain 
may be eſtimated at g60,000. Suppoſe the freight and charges to beg per 
cent; this wool will coſt the importer 390, oool.—and if the importer is not 
the manufacturer, the former muſt alſo have his advance upon the wool ;" fo 


that the manufacturer will probably pay 420,0001. for this quantity of wool. - _ 


He then works the wool Into cloth; but in the proces, it goes through ſeveral 


hands, who all have = profit on their labour; and finally the articles manu- 
factured are exported, with an advance or profit of 10 or 18 per cent. on the 


original value in the fleece, and on all the intermediate advances. | Te cheſe 

circumſtances, it is probably owing that the exports of Great-Britain, exceed | 

in value thoſe of America, in proportion to her inhabitants ; and not to any 

ſuperior induftry of the nation. Perhaps alſo the minerals, tin and lead, may 

| Furniſh a greater value with a given portion of labor, than land. On this I 

am nat qualified to decide ; but England exports in theſe articles, about 25 
millions erling annually. America exports no mineral productions worth 
notice. It is probable however, that the lands in England, produce more 
than in many parts of America, where the ſame Tabor is beſtowed upon hoth. 
The high Nate of agricultural improvements in that country, warrants this 
conclu America was 2 willerneſs 170 years ago; the whole country 
Was covered with one immenſe foreſt. The land was to be cleared of enor- 


mous trees—fences were to be made — roads o — bridges built—houſes 


and barns to be erected, before a ſyrplus of labor could be applied to pro- 
duce articles ſor exportation. New ſettlements ſtruggle many years with 
theſe difficulties, before they can procure = comfort ble ſubſiſtence and ac- 
commodatians, and a confiderable part of our inhabitants are yet in this ſitua- 
tion. Lands in England, are lately rented at 206. ſterling an acre z/ but I be- 
lieve that little or none can be found in America, except for gardegs, worth 
half the money. But whatever may be the poduftiveneſs of Great- Britain, 
the enormous duties and taxes paid by the people, counterballance the bene- 
fits proceeding from their induſtry. * All the yearly taxes, and public contri- 
butions in Connecticut, including duties on imports and all other charges, ate 
confiderably lefs than à dollars for every foul: © But the public contributions - 
of all kinds in Great-Britain, amount to ten dollart a ſoul, That is in 
| Great-Britain, one fourth of the annual ſubſiſtence of the people, is paid in du« 
ties, tithes and taxes—in America, the public” receives of each perfon, only 
one erghtcenth of his fubtiſtence, _ af et ns 5 8 

be value of the exports of ConneRicut is 1,150,000 dollars a year, or 

ſomething m rw e. | ” et 


* 


tween the freedom and the ſlavery of t 
States, we may aſcertain, upon the foregoing principles, the real 
value of the exports of each State. The following ſtatement will ex- 
hibit the difference between freedom and ſlavery in the United States. 


2 ' 
12 . 


45 


ide whole value of theexports from the United States, by the num- 
ber of Inhabitants in bat. State. à ſtill more accurate rule 


is to ſeparate the northern from the ſouthern States, and divide the 
value of the exports from the northern i ſtates, by the inhabi- 


tants in any one northern State. Drawing a line between Penn. 


ſylvsnia and Delaware, which may be 2 called the line be- 


Number of Inhabitants in the United States ang 
Vermont in 1791, ineluſive of Weſtern Territo- e 
ry, ſuppoſed 35,000—{(in round numbers) 3.928,00 
Number of Inhabitants ſouth of Pennſylvania, c·12 ... 
| claſiue of Weſtern Territory, - | - | 1,925,000 © 
Number of ditto north of Delaware,. 1 2 ,000 
TWP =” | | | Dollars. * 


Annual value of Exports, ſouth of Pennſylyania, 8,326,000 


Value of Exports, north of Delaware, _ 9,245,000 


Difference in number of Inhabitants in favor of the 


* 


but it is probable à greater portion 


northern diſtrict. - - 42000 
Difference in value of Exports in favor of the no- 
thern diſtrict, — , 9d, 
Surplus of Exports in the northern diſtrict, beyond 
he proportion of Inhabitants 721, 00 


By this ſtatement it appears that the ſouthern Rates, which are 
cultivated moſtly by ſlaves, tho ſome of their principal articles of 
produce rice, indigo and tobacco, are much more profitable than 


the produce of the northern States, do not furniſh the ſame value 


for exportation, as the northern by the difference of 918, ooo dollars 


. annvally, nor in proportion to their inhabitants, by the differ- 


ence 21,000 dollars, | | 
The following ſtatement will ſhow more diſtinctly the difference 
in the produRtiveneſs of countries cultivated by freemen and ſlaves. 


22 Dol. Cents. 
Annual exports of Spain, to each foul  _. DEE 
| # 9k To each family of 64 ſouls, _ 363 
Annual exports of Poland, to each foul, 2. 56 
+ To each family of 64 ſouls, 156. 64 
Annual exports of the United States to each ſou], 4. 58 
. Io each family of 64 ſouls, 11 


+ This will not ſhe w the advantages of freedom i the firongeſt point of 


view; for in that part of America north of Delaware there are 40,000 


ſlaves, moſt of which are in New-York and New-Jerſey. But it is impoſſi- 


ble at preſent to be more accurate. It muſt be remarked likewiſe that we 
cannot any where draw aline which will ſeperate the exports of one State 


from thoſe of another; that which is here drawn may be 2 as 8 15 
Pennſylvania exports a conſiderable portion of the uce of Dela * 
ofthe produce of Pennſylvanis is ſhipped 


at Baltimore in Maryland. Small numbers are thrown away, as of no gc · 
count in this calculation. 1 5g - "9 Ee 


— 


cultivators in the United 


ee 11. teen OO ogg ag 8 
IJ) v each family of 64 fouls, | «< +: „ > 2. 
Annual exports of the States norih of Del: SY Frau. only 


& Fo 
"or 
_— 


elaware, .. „„ Ol 
F to eaeh ſoul / : 5 „„ 5 4. 70 5 5 2 IH 
To each family .aF@touls;- = ß . "8 
Annual exports of Great Britain and Ireland,,  _ ; SE 0 „ 
| 8 „ | 5 = 


Tee aiif of Shank, i 15/0 + 4 nw vt 00D et try 
Similar calculations may be made with reſpect to- many other 
countries, and the reſult in every inſtance, will be demonſtrative of 
FF the happy effects of freedom. The moſt Juxuriant ſoil and the 
moſt ſalubrious climate are adyantäges, which, in no country, 
counterballance. the tendency of ſlavery, feudal and domeſtie, to 
weaken and impoveriſh a count. 
Slavery is equally hoſtile to population, as to national induſtry 
and enterprize. A country 2 out into large eſtates is IT. 
ways thinly ſettled, unleſs it has ſome peculiar natural advantages, 
or abounds with manufacturers or merchants. - Even under the i- 
\ gors of the feudal tyranny, Germany and Italy, by engrofling the 


V Ina the printed report of the Secretary of the Treaſury in 1797, from 
which the value of exports here vſed is taken, there is mentioned a deficien- 
cy inthe returns from South-Carolina and ſome ſmall ports. This will make a 
. ſmall difference in favor of the ſouthern ſtates. At the ſame time it ids pre-: 
_ - ſumed this circumſtance is ballanced by the produce of Pennſylvania export» . 
ed from Maryland and Virginia. Maryland contains only one fxth of the in- 
babitants, ſouth of Pennſylvania, yet its; exports amount to one fourth of the 
whole exports ſouth of that ſtate, which circumſtance cannot be accounted 
, for, by the greater fertility of its ſoil or induſtry of its inhabitants. Indeed 
it is well known, that moſt of the produce of the ſtate of Pennſylvania, from 
the Suſquehanna weſtward, is tranſported ſouthward to Baltimore and the 
Potomak, and there ſhipped for foreign markets. But ſhould it be found that 
the exports of the ſouthern ſtates equal thoſe of the northern, it would not be 
_ ſurpriſing, conſidering the ſuperior profttableneſs of the principal articles 
raiſed for exportation in the ſouthern ſtates. There are no conſiderable arti- 
cles in the northern ftates, which afford a profit, at all times, equal to that of 
rice, indigo and tobacco, eſpccially the two former. Beſides, other circum- 
ſtances are neceſſary to form the baſis of a juſt calculation on this ſubject— 
ſuch are the expenſe of ſubſiſtence or internal conſumption of home produce, 
the value of the imports, the balance of trade, the expenſes of each flate in 
maintaining civil government, the clergy, ſchools, roads, &e, I have not 
materials for even a tolerable eſtimate of this comprehenſive kind. But it 
is certain the expenſes of ſome of the northern ſtates are beyond compariſon 
greater than thoſe of the ſouthern, I find the expenſe of maintaining the cler - 
gy in Virginia to be eſtimated by Mr. Jeffer ſon in his notes, at 25,000 dollars 
a year. 4 it 30, ooo. The expenſe of the clergy in Conne@icut, Who 
are ſupported moſtly by taxes on their pariſhes,” is about 65,000 dollars a 
year. Virginia contains 747,000 inhabitants Connecticut 238;000, or leſs 
than a third of the number—the expenſe of the clergy therefore in ConneQi- 
cut to that in Virginia, is very little leſs than ſeven to one. The expenſe of ſchools 
likewiſe in the eaſtera Rates, will be found to exceed that of the ſouthern, | 
nearly in the ſame proportion. Many other articles of public expeoſe-are 2 
higher in the northern ſtates, But there is a moſt important difference "5. HY 
ſtill to be remarked, between the northern and ſouthern ſlates. The ſtaple .. 
articles-of export from the ſouthern, are rice, indigo and tobacco, To thele  " © 
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8 N 1 of Europe, were en di populous. But France and 
Pruſſia did not ſhake off the Flows 2 ſy , 
preſent century; and Spain, Portugal, Bohemia, Hungary, Poland 


ſtem till within the 


and Ruſſia, ſhow, by their poverty and ſparſe population, that 
thoſe countries are ſtill held in chains. d vindicated her 


rights at an earlier period, and has become proportionably richer. 


Facts of this kind can be neither evaded, nor contradited ; their 
evidence is concluſive and irrefiftable ; they demonſtrate the doc- 
trine before advanced, that ſlavery in all its forms and degrees; is 
repugnant to the private intereſt and ages happineſs of man. 
Let our efforts then be united to deviſe the moſt eaſy and effect- 

ual mode of gradually aboliſhing ſlavery in this country. 'The in- 


duſtry the commerce and the moral character of the United States 


will be immenſely benefited by the change Juſtice and humanity 
require it—Chriftianity commands it. Let every benevolent heart 
rejoice at the progreſs already made in reſtraining the nefarious 
buſineſs of enſlaving men, and pray for the glorious period when 
the laſt llave who ſighs for fr ſhall be reſtored to the poſ- 

ſeſſion of that ineſtimable right, "OED | 5 
may be added the wheat of Maryland and Virginia, the tar and turpentine of 
N. Carolina, the cotton of 8. Carolinaa nd Georgia and the lumber ofall, Of 
theſe articles the moſt valuable furniſh a very ſmall pert of the immediate 
conſumption of the inhabitants. Almoſt all the rice, indigo, tobacco, tar, 
turpentine, and a great portion of the cotton, which are produced in thoſe 
fates, are exported. So many hands are employed in cultivating theſe articles, 


that there are not mechanios and manufafturers ſufficient to furniſh the inbabi. 


tants with the neceſſary. utenſils and clothing. A large portion of the houſes 
hold furniture, the farming utenſils, carriages, &c. of the ſouthern ates, are 
imported—whereas theſe articles are manufactured in the northern Rates and 
even exported. A great part of the clothing of the ſlaves is imported into the 
ſouthern ſtates—whereas the northern laboring people manufacture almoſt all 


their coarſe clothing. The ſouthern ſlates alſo import ſeveral articles of pro- 


viſion, as cheeſe ; ſome of them import beef and pork, all which are exported 
from the northern to a conſiderable amount; not to mention wines and oth- 
er liquors, of which the ſouthern ſlates require a larger ſupply than the north- 
ern. It is probable therefore, that a much greater proportion of the aclu al 
produce of the ſouthern ſtates is exported, than of the northern; becauſe a 
ſmaller proportiou is conſumed by the inhabitants. This will very much re- 
duce the value of the real produQs of the ſouthern ſtates. For example, ſup- 
poſe the northern ſtates to export the value of 10 millions annually, and to 
conſume of their own productions the value of 50 millions, which is about the 
actual conſumption, they then import the value of 10 millions in money or 
goods, and the whole produce is 80 millions. Suppoſe the ſouthery ſtates to 
export alſo the value of 20 millions, and to conſume of their own production: 
only 6; millions value, the whole produce then is only 9g millions. This ſtate- 
ment is probably ſupported by fact.; and there is no queſtion that with all 
the advantages of ſoils, fitted to produce the moſt profitable articles of com- 
merce in the vegetable kingdom, excopt the ſugar cane, the ſouthern lates 
produce much leſs in proportion to their population than the northern. In- 


deed when we take into confideration the $a numbers of idle and unpro- 
] 


duQive hands in the ſouthern ſtates, we ſhall not be 1 at t he fat, The 
family that caltivates by ſlaves is unproductive itſelf and all its domeſtics. 


The number of ſuch families I do not know—but if there are in the five ſou- 

thern ſtates, only 10,000, ſuch families of ſoul#egch, and each family has fix 

menial ſervants, there are 120,000 unproduQiive perſons, ho add no value 
Pal by the labor of others. Of this 


to the property of che ſtate, but all ſu 


Virginia, that many planters on the eaſtern ſhore in Virgu hw. 
within a few years, liberated” their ſlaves and employed them as 
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number of ſouls, 3 or 4 are adults, capable of labor the annual laber of 
60,000 perſons, half male and half female, would, in the northern ſtates, 
amount to eee dollars, or nearly 4 of all their preſent exports. Beſides, 
the effect of ſlavery upon the whites is not merely negative; it renders them 
not only unproductive, but politively prodigal. Idle peopl 

profuſe and diffipated; 757 © Ho 9 oe 20 
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are almoſt always / 


This view of the ſubject leads to the reaſons why the ſouthern/ ates are ſo 


deeply involved in debt, why they have leſs enterprize than their northern 
brethren, and are conſtantly dependant. on other nations and Rates, for ſome 
of the neceſſary articles of common uſe, the materials for which are in their 
forelts und af their den. 7 vs 3 ph 
Theſe obſervations apply equally well toll the countries of Europe; where. 
the feudal rights remain. A numerous body of nobles, with their hoſts - of 
dependants, with armies of prieſts, monks and other idlers, form a long cata» 


* 


logue of unproductive hands and prodigals, who feed upon or waſte the pro. 


\ 


duce of the peaſant. They will not labor themſelves, and they deprive the 


peaſants of all motives to labor—the conſequence is natural and neceſſary; 
their countries are poor, beggarly and defenceleſs, ''  - - N 
wy. 99 
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| Boukhold funiſtine; and ten s or farmets and me- 1 . 


| Court-Houſes, Jails and Workhouſes, - ob 


Civil Government, —. „„ 5 | - 25,000 | 


A PEN DIN 


ae in e 1 . N _ en 
which number divided by 6, ihe average —AW . 


* 13 ff fouls in a family,the quotient is, in round num- 


bers, 36,000, which is the number of families in 
2 Amik 8 ery 12th houſe to contain n 
to families, and the number of hauſes will be a- A 
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chanics, 150 dollars in value to each family, oF 
* of cattle, horſes, ſheep, ach ny rx rey rod e 
- try 100 dollars in value to eac l 
On 220 200 at 1200 i ann 2 N i 5 e tre 
ouſes 1090 at 20 allars, Wor gat wi ie 
— aud Warehouſes. I 2 
mechanic: ooo at 100 hy 1 
Mills of all kinds, forges and furnace, 300 at - 300 | . 43 
dollars each, 0,1 50 ,000 5 
o, oro, ooo 
1, 00, o0 
O, 405, 000 
1,500,000 


Money in funds, Specie, &c. * 
Se 27,000 tons a 15 dollars 
on hand, _ -— 5 A 1 


f 5 Total, 42 67 5,000 

Dedud 675.0 ooo dollars for debts due abroad and for the ſake of 
round numbers, and the whole property, real and perſonal, of the 
State of Connecticut, may be valued at 42 millions of dollars. 
This ſum divided by 36, ooo, the number of families in the State, 
gives 1166 dollars, or {350 lawful money of Connekticut for the 


| ho of property belonging to each a. 


No. II. e „ 
To difplay the effects of induſtry among a 1 people, 1 with 


2 few exceptions labor ſolely for them/elLer and not for-landlords nor 
_ maſters, the bed climate of the 


a x omg of. Gon 
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necticut i is exhibited.” 


1000Public Wimer Schools, molly keph by. Me.. 
13 labor in 1 8 x © boſe: ſchools are uſually . 


2 


* 


+ Apis; 3 winer-—tHite of males at 
{A 40 dollars, EGS 
or” Wood 12 Cords each ſchg 


So 8 00 Tan Dollat, "a 9 * 

Summer Schools, 1 000, . WOmen - 

_ + (mall children, at 2 

5 Kc. for 4 ,o 
cents annually,” , 1 . 

Clergy, 200 at 300 dollars each, includ lng 
wood and parochial «429 KS. | 
50 Vacant — hire of occaſional ee. 
_ _ eſtimated, at 300 dollars each, 

Repair of high ways, eſtimated at ad, on tl SOT 
on the Grand Liſt—about,, 72 "Wot 
-Poor, about. x00 dollars te each town,” | 
1 of 10,000 Newſpapers ined u. 

1 jury other! articles * 
— . . * 1 


; | Total of Public Contributions)” 
Sublilience; includin 1 repairs of utenſils and build- 
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1 * theſe eliimates, which are founded od of the beſt documents 
and moſt judicious opinions that I have been able to obtain, it * 
pears that the total of public contributions in Connecticut ariſin 
under the laws of the State (includ; the expenſe of books arid 
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ſtationaty for ſchools, which y be conſidered as pablic 1 

expenditure) is only 94 cents to ans foul, or fo dollars: and eleven „ 

cents to each family of 64 ſouls. „ 
It appears alſo that all public tibet Aber the Lak or the 77 *3 _ 


State are very little mare than one fortieth part of the annual 
8 To theſe muſt be added the duties of impoſt and exciſe 
id to the national government, which amount to about exe dbl 
throughout the United States, Each family then pays and. be * 
ally to the State and General governments 12 dollars 61 cents, f, 
which, on an eſtate of 1166 dollars, the average value of eſtates in 
Conneclicut, 3 is a little more than one per cent ; or on2 N 1 
of the annual roduce. 

If to the foregoin amount of expendituies' 3 in  ConneRticat; we 
add halfa million of dollars for the annual net profit of the labor of 3 
the State, we ſhall have ſomething more than zine milliow of doll 
lars for the annual value of the produfive laber of the inhabitants. * * bb 
This is more than a Hb part of the value of the ptoperty, real © © © nl 
and perſonal, of the whole State. zcfok is, that the Whole 

Alus of the re 1255 8 yds is Fproduced . in leſs than 


12 dad above at 39,770,000 3:4 | 


5 4 


_ 


. 


dollars ; to which add the ſtock of the farms, 3,600,000, and for 


the value of utenſils of all kinds,-630,000 and the total amount is 
-. 35,000,000 dollars. The exports of the State, being principally 


the produce of the earth, amount to about 1,1 50,009- or probably 
ſomething more. The annual exports then amount to a fraction 


ol the State. 


AG; 


more than 3 per cent of the value of the real eſtates, ſtock of the 
farms and utenſils ; and nearly to 24 per cent of the whole prop- 


. It the value of the whole annual produce of the State is nine 


millions, and the exports 1,150,000, the exports are a little more 


than + of the whole produce; the other /evex parts of the 


eight remain for home conſumption 


0. III. Uo | . 
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It has been ſhown that the Inhabitants of Connecticut contribute 


The annual revenue of Great Britain is £16,000,000 ſterling 
or nearly 71, ooo, ooo dollars, bY. eo... 
Taxes for the ſupport of the poor {2,000,000 ſterling or near- 
%%% nn I 7 
The tithes nearly 3, ooo, ooo ſterling or 13,332,000 dollars. 
|  » - - Total 93,220,000 dollars. 
Other public contributions are not known and omitted, : 
This ſum divided among the inhabitants of Great Britain (Ireland 


is not included) who are eſtimated at 8,500,000, gives 10 dollars 


95 cents to each perſon, and 65 dollars, 70 cents to a family of fix 


This is within a ſmall fraction, fix times as much as4s paid in 
Connecticut, where public charges are probably as high as in any 
State in the Union, If many other public charges in Great Bri- 
tain are added the calculation will be nearer the truth, and much 
more in favor of our own county. „ Yea 

The expenſe of ſubſiſtence in Great Britain is there eſtimated at 
fix pence ſterling a day for each perſon, including all defcriptions 
of people This amounts to 40 dollars in a year. More than a 


the poor; whereas in Connecticut the public contributions amount 


only to 1-18thof the ſubſiſtence of each perſon, eſtimated at 3 5dollars, 


| | No. IV. | 
OF PRODUCTIVE LABORERS. . 


That ſtate of ſociety and that form of government that render 


leſs than two dollars a head for all public purpoſes. Let this K | 
be compared with the ſtate of taxes in Great Britainmg. 


4 fourth part of this ſum is paid to Government, to the clergy and 


the greateſt proportion of the inhabitants produ&@ive laborers, are 


beſt calculated to make a nation proſperous, e and powerful; 


and e convenſo, the greater number of anprodudive hands among the 


people, the poorer and more feeble will they be as 4 nation, tho in- 
dividuals may poſſeſs immenſe property, | 


Thoſe men whoſe labor adds to the value of property already ex- 


iſting, or produces new and further ſupplies of commodities, are 
produttive laborers, as huſbaudmen an 


* 


# 


r0, iS 5 mechanics. . Thoſe men 
whoſe labor or ſervices add nothing to the guautiiy or value of 


* 


W 


Merchants, by exporting Tuperfluous,commodities, for-zhoſe Hd 
b 2 From a ſurvey of the inhabitants of Connecticut, 267 15 pref f 5 * 4 


'. would make an immenſe difference between the roductixe labor o 


| employer with food and lodging, but he furniſhes his own clothing out 


138 
© 


bar von ee „ * of: w, liege, een 1 ans; Ar. | 


more uſeful, may be ranked among productive laboreri,"; ph he 


there are not 4000 unproductiue adults Ong - the "hols number of N 
238,000 ; which is about 1 to 60. n 
15 know not the whole number of familles i in the * ſourki * | 4 „ 
ſtates in America that poſſeſs ſlaves; hut ſuppoſe 10 ſuch fam J 
ilies, which is probably a moderate ſuppoſition, In each of cheſe. . 3 
facuilies.may be 6 whites and 6 black mene 1 all of w e * 1 
are „ Of theſe 12 ſouls in a family ma be children - 7 
incapable of much labor; there will then remain” 7 ade 6's „ * 
lx, or go, ooo unproductive adults in the 10, ooo families. A 
then ſuppoſe all the other un 1 adults in thoſe ſtates to be 
20, ooo, the whole number will be 100,000, which-is nearly 1 to 18 9 
of all the inhabitants of thoſe five ſtates, This circumſtance alone 
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thoſe ſtates, and that of the northern. And this is one prineipal 
cauſe of the poverty of the feudal and Roman Catholic countries in 
Europe. Princes and nobility, with all their retainers and depen« „ 
dants, together with the regular clergy and an undue proportion of 
the. /ecular, are all unproductiue. One certain pernicious effect of 

| lavery, then is to fill a country with an undue proportion of u 
n people; for the maſter and all his fi become idlers, + 8 


IX 
— 


ot only ſo, but in America at leaſt, it is a further oor 4 
to induſtry, by preventing the introduction of free 1 or. 4 hs 
 freemen being willing to labor with ſlaves. FA "0" 

The hire or net profit of a free laboring man in Neu- Engl d, is 255 8 


60 dollars a year. The hire of a ſlave in Virginia, i is only 40 — „ 
lat, even on a tobacco plantation; yet tobacco is a more profitable e 47 23 
article, than the produce of New-England. This cirtgmſtance >, 84 
ſhows the ſtriking difference in the value of the labor of freemen i 7 2 1 
Neu- England — ſlaves in Virginia. The ſame difference exiſts =o: 
in Virginia, for a free white cannot be hired for a year at leſs than 
6⁰ Or 70 dollars.“ "6 | 1 . "5B er 
Ihe average expenſe of feeding and clothing aulelaborkey faves * 
in Virginia, is 18 dollars a year, which added to his hire, makes 
the annual value of his labor 58 dollars. But a laboring man in 
eee g at the loweſt value of the proviſion and clothing, a 
conſu by people of that deſcription, cannot be maintained for 
leſs than 50 or 60 dollars a year. The whole value of the labor bf 1 5 1 
a free white in New England, is therefore at leaſt 110 dollars a 
Ot This is upon an allowance of half a a dollar a week or . 


„ "SA from the Hons Mr. Maddifon. | 1 | 
+ To aſcertain the exatt value of the labor of 4 Mien mag, his tlathine PrP, 
"moſt be de ducted from the foregoing ſum a hired man is furniſhed. — 4 955 
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_ Wages... Dedut 20 Or, rather 25 dollars for clothing,” and the 'aftual profit of a' | * 
+aboring man in New-England, is 8 or go dollars a year. The ſame ded 


"tion ey mad eb pond ors * the 4 
on muy de e 8 in ve manner. 
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little more for the boarding of a man, hi 

ſued the diet of every family in New-England, includi 
women and children; riſes nearly to half a dollar a head. Eſtimat- 


ite week, which may be ſafely done, and his hire at 60 dollars a 
„ year, and his labor is y th, 103 dollars and a third, which is nearer 


truth. FG „ $5.2 
| tion, the firſt purchaſe of a ſtock of 


"Haves, the /xaſk of their life and health, the expenſes of ſubſiſtence 
and overfeers, with the loſs'of property: by their negligence and 
thieviſhneſs, we ſhall find this much the moſt expenſive mode of 


Ws r cane, will bear the expenſes. But when we add the extrava- 


L gane and profligacy occaſioned among the proprietors by this 


+ 


| 
| 
Idee ſald in the foregoing eſſay, that it is probable the internal 


* > 4 


"conſumption of produce in de fouckern Ge, I much les than in 


EY”. the caſtern and northern. 


' 5 I be eſtimated annual charge of ſupportin à male laboring flaye . 


An Virginia, is 18 dollars. The expenſe of ſupporting children muſt 
2 be much ljeſs - but I will include children, 3 — 18 dollars a 

bead to be the annual charge of ſubſiſtence and clothing. Virginia 
1 contains 292,000 ſlaves, who, at 18 dollars each, conſume the 
3 value of 5, 256000 dollars. But the charge of maintenance in 
Connecticut in ther northern ſtates it is nearly the ſame) is eſtimat- 
„ ed at 35 dollars ſoul. Then 292,000: free perſons in the north- 
ern ſtates annually conſume property to the amount of 10,220,000 


4 8 
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dollars, This difference of expence or internal conſumption being 
4-964;000 dollars, on lefs than -300,000 ſouls, ſnows the difference 


_, between the 
not | e that the amount of the difference is confumed up- 
ovodn the luxuries of a few planters. The expence of maintenance in 
8. Carolina is much higher, becauſe of the higher prices of provi- 
 — fion and clothing; at the ſame time, the culture of the rice and 
= 3 is much more profitable. The annual ex ports of the ſouth- 
ri ern ſtates are leſs than thoſe of the northern, in proportion to the 


taking into conſideration, the immenſe difference in the expenſe of 
- ___ maintaining ſlaves, which makes the difference of internal — | 
$4 tion, and there is little doubt that the actual yearly produce of th 
ſouthern ſtates, in proportion to the number of ſouls, is leſs than 
| that of the northern by N 5, 6or 7 millions of dollars. 
33 - | i | 0. 6 + 0 1 1 F ; 
_ Comparative view of the produftivencſe of Ireland and Connecticur. 
3 Ireland contains about 3, ooo, ooo people. Its exports amount 
©, annually to 3,500,000. ſterling or 15,540,000 dollars. Its ex- 


1 > 


=_ 8 to ite inhabitants. But this will not prove the ſuperior product- 
—_ _ iveneſs of Ireland, for the home conſumption is a material conſide- 
by x ration. 5 oof "Ml + * 4 2 . | ah, + ff 22 : 73 ; N oy 


4 pʒoxts then equal, or rather exceed thoſe of America, in proportion 
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= cultivation, A few'articles only, as rice, indigo, cotton and the 
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oducts of the northern and ſouthern #ates ; for it is 


| : n number of inhabitants, by the difference of 720,000 dollars, But 
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Alling the board and lodging of a male laborer at 5-6ths of a dollar by 
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be ping x che Iriſh Ea I tn 
moſt naked great 2 of the ye 
ſmoes and ftock 1 ppo1 
| family to he 4 CAT, 
may ate Fang "of 61 ſou 
dollars a head. -Suppoſe it WY bes a hand. 
ence of 2 millions amounts to 28,000,000... 
That this Sas | ig near. the truth is evident from the price g 
r in Ireland ; which, for a male laboter, amounts, on z 
rage thro the year, to fix balfpenny fterling.a day—Dgdudt»- 
| gh Sundays and three T0 only, W e 10 
ret paſe every man iq labor 310 days in 
amount of wages of a day-lahourer at 64 
or 38 dollars nearly. In two families & | 
ſons, there will be found ; male. oY Ga ale d 
| perſons under adult years an 1 3 children. 4 hy 
3 Male adults at 38 dollars a Nr "Þ.= aa. 4 + 
3 Females do. at 15 do. = 
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ö 4 Young perſons, whoſe labor may do worth on Fai, 7 
a 1 1 Unt e 8 dollars each 3 
Children 5 incapable of labor „ | 


I 3 ne, total tee tide * 5 „ 191 Aar . 
Then 13.19 1::2, 000, 209,384,615 dollars, the 

value of the labor of 2 millions of the peaſantry in Ireland. —Sup- . 
poſe them to conſume the whole, and call the whole, for the ſake of 
round numbers 30 millions Then a 420 millions more for the 
value of the labor of the manifatut ing part of the kingdom, Ke. 8 
(which is much more than the real value) and we have 50 millions 

of dollars for the annual value of the labor of Ireland, and the Con- 71 | 
ſumption of its 3 millions of inhabitants, Which will be the W 
amount of its products. But the produce and conſumption of... 

3 3 millions of people in the United States according to the rate ofa, . 
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1 in 2 would be 10 51 millions. This cal- a 
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e ANNER of Livixc in Connecticut, | | 

The laboring people eat and drink whatever they pleaſe. Their 
- ordinary and conftant food conſiſts of pork, beaf, veal, mutton, 
9 (they uſually eat meat at every meal but always twice a 
day) milk, bread, ſometimes of pure wheat, but more commonly of 
wheat and rye, or "4 and indian corn mixed together ; butter and 
"cheeſe, potatoes and other vegetables, The common laboring peo- 
ple, worth from 500 to 1000 dollars are as fulty ſupplied with theſe 
articles, as the richeſt nobleman in Europe. They alſo confume 
large quantities of tea, ſugar; coffee, molaſſes, and other foreign 
articles. Their drink is principally cider ; but much rum is alſo 

conſumed. Their cloathing conſiſts of coarſe woollen and linens 
of their own manufacture moſtly ; with a finer ſait for holidays. 
Leet this ſituation of the laboring people in Connecticut, {and all 
the people of the northern ſtates are in nearly the ſame cireumftances) 

be contraſted with the condition of the ſlaves in the ſouthern ſtates, 

and of the poor in great part of Europe; and let humanity and be- 
neyolence decide, whether liberty or flavery is the moſt eligible, and 
whether a general revolution in the governments of the old world is 
not a defirable event. If that nation is the happieſt, which with 
induſtry enjoys a full ſupply of the comforts and conveniencies of 
life, then that government and thoſe inſtitutions which diftribute 
and ſecure to the greateſ number of * the great port ion of 
of „ 
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theſe enjoyments, will forever be the 


